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“Come On in + os the waters fine,” cries 


Nereid, who 1s already in the swim. 


“Were coming in... our Altman 


suits,” reply the diving mermaids. 
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Brushing your coat collar 





N 





doesn’t stop dandruff 








F YOU have dandruff, you’re a slave to a 
whisk-broom. And so you brush, brush, brush 
—to save yourself embarrassment. 


But it isn’t necessary to be embarrassed, nor to 
play second fiddle to a whisk-broom—if you are 
willing to try this simple Wildroot treatment. For 
years, Wildroot Hair Tonic has been famous, 
because it dves remove dandruff. 


A very interesting thing happens with the first 
few applications of Wildroot. The accumulated 
dandruff loosens up and is temporarily more 
apparent, but soon disappears under regular treat- 
ment. This shows how quickly Wildroot works. 


After applying to the scalp, dress your hair with 
Wildroot, to renew the lustre and beauty. Get 
some Wildrootat your druggist’s or barber’s today. 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 


It is incorrect to suppose 
that W ildroot grows hair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair. Wildroot re- 
moves the very unhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the /oss 
of hair that is sure to 
follow dandruff. 
WILDROOT CO.,INC 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Women’s Hat Boxes 
Riding Boot Cases 
English Kit Bags 
Vuitton Trunks 
Winship Trunks 
Fitted Cases 
Golf Trunks 
Carryalls 


Expanding Suitcases 
Men’s Hat Boxes 
Oversized Cases 
Steamer Trunks 
Gladstone Bags 
Boston Bags 
Shoe Trunks 


Surtcases 
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Gone eArroad? 


Ifso, itisalmost as important that 
you see Saks-Fifth Avenue’s 
collection of luggage as it 
is to have your passport 
— for nowhere abroad 
. or at home will you 
find its equal for di- 
versity, luxury 
and price 
moderation. 


@® 
SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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APRIL= 


THE GREATEST 
MONTH 


PACKARD 
Ever had 


ORE new Packard cars 

were delivered in April 
than in any month of the 
twenty-six years that Packard 
has been making fine motor cars. 
May promises to out-do record- 
breaking April. 
With retail deliveries much 
greater than current produc- 
tion, June will surely see a 
shortage of Packard cars. Asa 
matter of fact, there is already 
a shortage in several models. 
Quality cannot be hurried nor 
production doubled quickly. 


Among the cars on which 
prompt delivery can still be 
made is the Packard Six Five- 
Passenger Sedan. 
This car, the most popular of 
all Packard models, costs but 
$2,788.78 at your door with 
freight and tax paid. 
When bought on the payment 
plan the sum of $733.76 is re- 
quired on delivery with pay- 
ments of $194.02 per month. 
If you have a used car it will be 
appraised fairly in this, the best 
used car market of the year, 
and its value applied against the 
delivery payment on the new 
car. Any excess will be credited 
against the monthly payments. 
If you cannot come to our store, 
a telephone call will bring a car 
to your door for examination 
and any demonstration you may 
desire. 

ow 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealer 
PARK AVENUEPACKARD, Inc. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


THEHEIGHTSPACKARDCORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave., at 174th St. 
Billings 5400 
PACKARD BRONX COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, June 4, to 
Friday, June 11, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


CRAIG’S WIFE—Of a woman whose selfish- 
ness wrecked her home. Well acted by 
Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—White men’s 
shocking and unmoral conduct in China. 
With Florence Reed. Snuspert, 44, W. 
of B’way. 


GREAT GOD BROWN—In which the players 
wear masks. Eugene O’Neill touching his 
best. Kraw, 45, W. of B’way. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady superbly 
acting the countrywoman who tangled her 
love and religion. Henry Mi ter’s, 43, E. 


of B’way. 


LULU BELLE—Lenore Ulric as the Negress 
who led an easy life and got what was 
coming to her. Bexrasco, 44, E. of Bway. 


COMEDY 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—A searching comedy of an 
English boarding house. With Jean Cadell, 
Lynn Fontanne, and Alfred Lunt. Guin, 
52, W. of Bway. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Barrie’s 
play, very well revived. With Helen Hayes. 
Biyou, 45, W. of B’way. 


IS ZAT SO?—A prize fighter and his manager 
as house men on Fifth Avenue. Written in 
slang. 46TH Street, 46, W. of Bway. 


THE PATSY—The well known story of the 
crushed younger sister who triumphs in the 
end. Boorn, 45, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Very rough but 
funny. If it doesn’t shock you, it will 
amuse. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Of pol- 
ished crooks robbing polished English gentry 
amid a flow of wit. Furton, 46, W. of 
B’way. 


THE WISDOM TOOTH—A pleasant play of 
the clerk that dreamt of his boyhood hopes. 
Littite, 44, W. of B’way. 


LOVE-IN-A-MIST—Madge Kennedy as_ the 
young lady that could not say “No” to her 
wooers. Gaiety, B’way at 46. 





POMEROY’S PAST—The complications a 
young man brought on himself by adopting 
a baby. With Ernest Truex. LonGacre, 
48, W. of B’way. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
—Oscar Wilde’s play sympathetically re- 
vived. Ritz, 48, W. of Bway. 


LOVE ’EM AND LEAVE ’EM—A slang play 
of department store employees. Others 
like it, but we do not. Times Square, 42, 
W. of Bway. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 
SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and the usual mam- 


moth musical comedy that accompanies her. 
New AmsterpaM, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE COCOANUTS—Largely the Marx brothers 
and their elemental humor. Lyric, 42, W. 
of Bway. 


TIP-TOES—George Gershwin’s music, surround 
ed by a good show. With Queenie Smith. 
Liperty, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—An operetta fron 
“If I Were King,” with good plot, good 
tunes, and good acting. Casino, B’way 
39, 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—A traveling salesman’: 
dream of Paris. The Gertrude Hoffman: 
girls. Casino pe Paris, atop the Century 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 


NO, NO, NANETTE—From which has com 
those old ballads, “Tea for Two” and “I 
Want to Be Happy.” Grose, B’way at 46 


SONG OF THE FLAME—Good music and 
beautifully staged, but no humor whats 
ever. About the Russian Revolution. 44ru 
Street, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—Small, quiet, and plea 
ant in the fashion of earlier days. Mu 


and lyrics by Regers and Hart. Vanover: 
BILT, 48, E. of B’way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild’ 
revue, now improved and polished. Gar 
rick, 35, E. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—A revival of Gilbert and Sulliva 
that should not be missed. Prymourn, 45 


W. of B’way. 
GREAT TEMPTATIONS—Lavish and 


dressed. To be taken if nothing else tur 
up to kill the evening. Winter Garpven, 
B’way at 50. 
OPENINGS OF NOTE 
THE MERRY WORLD—A revue produced 
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ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


the Shuberts and Albert de Courville of 
London. Imperial, 45, W. of B’way. 
Mon., June 6. 


(Dates of openings should be verified be- 
use of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


ARROWHEAD INN, 234 and Riverdale Ave. 
—Time for a half-hour drive in the open 
air of Broadway, a sandwich, and a dance 
or two before the one o’clock closing hour. 


CAFE DE 
Elegance, music, 
superb view—all to be found on the roof 

Theatre. 


PARIS, Cent. Pk. W. and 63— 


dance revue, and 


good 
of the Century 


CLUB LIDO, 808 Ave.—The 
amusing Yacht Club boys singing 
harmony every hour for smart patrons. 


perennially 


close 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Moss 
and Fontana appearing for the first time 
within these portals. Very smart crowd. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 


55 of this issue. 


9—Reviewed on page 


FIFTH AVENUE CLUB, 683 5 Ave.—Very 
snappy revue, presented on the little theatre 
stage for Broadway patrons. Dagmar Go- 
dowsky, hostess. Quite amusing. 


VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—Open Friday and 
Saturday nights only for quiet and well 
dressed crowd. 


ing. 


Johnson and Murphy danc- 


MOTION PICTURES 


THE BIG PARADE — The war vividly 
brought to Broadway. Well directed and 
well acted. Asror, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—Lew Wallace’s stirring story made 
more exciting by the camera. A mammoth 
and expansive _ presentation. EMBASSY 
B’way at 47. 


OTHER WOMEN’S HUSBANDS—A polite 
comedy directed after the manner of 
Lubitsch. West Enp, 361 W. 125—Sun., 

June 6, through Tues., June 8; Praza, Mad. 

Ave. and 59—Tues., June 8 and Wed., 

June 9. 


FILM GUILD—The repertoire program for the 
week of June 6.—Sun., Mon., and Tues., 
“The Miracle Man”; Wed. and Thurs., 
“Shattered” and “One Glorious Day”; 
Fri. and Sat., “Affairs of Anatole.” Cameo, 
42, E. of Bway. 


(No Manhattan showing of “Tramp, Tramp, 


Tramp,” “Wet Paint,” “For Heaven’s Sake.’’) 


MUSIC 


IRONSIDE BENEFIT CONCERT—Madison 
Square Garden, 50 and 8 Ave. Sat., June 
5, at 8 p.m. John Philip Sousa leading a 
large band. Benefit for the restoration of 
the frigate “Constitution.” 


ART 
REVIEW SHOW—Duwupewnsina, 45 W. 44. Some 


pictures shown during the year with one 
excellent bit by John Alger. 

J-L. FORAIN—Knorpier & Co., 14 E. 357. 
Etchings and lithographs of the master. 


AMERICAN MODERNS—NevumMann~ Arr 
Circie, 35 W. 57. A comprehensive review 
of the wild things of the year; thrilling 
to us. 


SPORTS 


TURF—Belmont Park, L.I. Last week of the 


Westchester Racing Assn.’s Spring Meet. 
Daily at 2 p.m. Trains for track leave 
from the Penna. Station. 

HORSE SHOWS—Tuxedo Park, N.Y. Friday 


and Sat., June 4 and 5, beginning each 
day at 10:30 a.m.—West Point, N.Y. Mon. 
and Tues., June 7 
day at 9:15 a.m. 


and 8, beginning each 


GOLF—Met. Amateur Champ. at Winged Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N.Y. Wed., June 
9, through Sat., June 12. 


TENNIS—Church Cup Matches, West Side 
Tennis Club, Forest Hills, L.I. Fri. and 
Sat., June 11 and 12. Daily at 2 p.m. 
The annual inter-city matches. 


BASEBALL—ProressionaAL—At Polo Grounds, 
N.Y. vs. Brooklyn, Sat., June 5; N.Y. 
vs. Chicago, Sun., June 6, through Tues., 
June 8; N.Y. vs. St. Louis, Wed., June 
9, through Fri., June 11. Daily at 3:30 
p.m. Sun. at 3 p.m. 


OTHER EVENTS 


COSSACKS—Madison Square Garden, 50 and 


8 Ave. Until Sat., June 12. Daily at 8 
p-m.; Wed. and Sat., mats. at 2 p.m. 
Cossacks displaying unusual horsemanship 


and their game of Kavkaz. 











For Mademoiselle (14 to 20 years) 


THE SILK CREPE 


Bramley Frock 


Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 
Is SMARTLY SHORT OF SLEEVE 


29.50 


Model 182—Two-piece frock of 
finest quality silk crépe, in smart 
summer colours and white, 
with white detachable collar 
and cuffs and a narrow leather 
belt. Skirt on silk bodice top. 


Same model also with long sleeves, 
in silk crépe or chiffon wool jersey 


Bramley Fashions are patented. Our 
rights will be fully enforced. 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


cA Store of Individual Shops 
FiftH AVE., 37th and 38th Sts. NEw YORK 


Entite contents copyrighted, 1926, by 
Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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HE supply of our Brochure 
Reproductions did not meet the 
demand. Weare asked daily for 
additional copies. @, To comply 
with these requests we now 
have the second edition on the 
press and we will gladly send a 
copy to all desiring one. 


Send name and address to 


Powers Reproduction Corporation 


205 West 39th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Penn. o600 


Makers of PRINTING PLATES OF QUALITY 
for the Leading Publications and National Advertisers 
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Offices and agencies in principal cities of Europe, Canada 








So tered... she seeks a vest cure 
on the ocean! 


HIS lovely lady . . . si belle et si fatiguée . . . must relax. 

Such a series of teas, dinners and theatres have drained the 
roses from her cheeks . . . the light from her eyes . . . the zest 
from life... 


What shall she do? Nothing . . . absolutely nothing! . . . after 
she enters “‘the longest gangplank i in the world.’’ Maids, stewards 
and chefs will doeverything. An unexcelled cuisine, deck games, 
salt air and sunshine will tempt back the roses . . . the light . 
the zest. 


Not only is this charming social butterfly rejuvenated by these few 
perfect days at sea... but the tired business man — or woman 
— also finds absolute rest. Truly! Fora French Liner is a fore- 
taste of Paris itself . . . and means forgetfulness of everything. Too, 
it means simply stepping down the gangplank at Havre, the port 
of Paris; into a boat train; and, in three hours . . . into Paris. 


Freneh Line 


Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, 79 estate St., New York 





— 


ana United States, or ask any travel or tourist agent 
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PAUL POIRET 


43, Avenue Victor Emmanuel II] 
1, Rond Point des Champs-Elysées , 
PARIS 
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THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 











New York 
Yacht Club 
regulation cap, 
$5.50. 





Insignia for 
clubs extra. 








Golf suit of 
tweed or flannel; 
cul easy across 
shoulders; three 
buttons; knickers 
lapered to knee, 
not exaggeraied 
in length. Two 
pieces, $60 and 
$65; four pieces, 
$75 to $95. Worn 
with plain ribbed 
slockings, $4.50 
up; and_ golf 
brogues, $14. 
Leghorn hat, $10 to 
$15; madras or Oxford 
golf shirt, $4 to $6.50. 
Bright foulard scarf, 
$2.50; light - weight 
cashmere slip-on sweal- 


er, $16.50 to $30. 





Smoked elk golf Oxford, 
with dark cherry trim and 
red rubber lipped sole and 


heel, $12. 











— 





Imported Zug _ ford, black or copper calf 
grain stock, crepe rubber trim, durable black gum 
or feltred sole, $1%. sole, $13.50. 














> 





Jersev pole 
shirt, $8.50 

while linen or 
twill breeches, 
$17.50 and 
$22.50. Eng- 
lish polo cap, 
$15.50. Tan 
English field 
boots, $45; and 
best English 
mallet, $4.50. 





Abercrombie & Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 
Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New York 


water proof While buck golf Os 
























Boater hat 

sennel strau 
with correct 
width Lrim: 


, and $6 







Jacket of ga 
bardine, or 
blue. brown or 
sand flannel, 
$50 u orn 
with flannel 
slacks, striped, 
gray or 
white, $15 and 
$20 
Snap-brim 
Tress hat from 
London, $1? 
and $15; white 
buck shoes with 
tan trim; shirt 
of madras or 
light flannel, 
solid color, 
$4.50 to $10 
and club scarf, 


$3.50 





Tan grain golf Oxford, 


rough English crepe rub- 


ber sole and heel, $12 


“WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL CROSSES THE BOULEVARD” 
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at 46th Street 
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The Ever-Pleasing Displa 
of the LINCOLN 


on Park Avenue 


S attractive as the quiet refinement of 

Park Avenue itself are the charmingly 
appointed Park Central Showrooms at the 
corner of 46th Street. 

Here is a complete display of Lincoln 
standard models and custom-built creations. 
an expert personnel skilled in every phase 
of fine motor car knowledge, an ever pre- 
valent atmosphere of beauty and serenity 
where a leisurely and unhurried choice 
may be made. 







































All these elements combine to make a visit 
to the Park Central Showrooms an occasion 
every prospective motor car purchaser may look 
forward to, and back upon, with pleasure. 


Telephone Ashland 3020 
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INCORPORATED 


Branch at Stamford, Connecticut 4 
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lM RUSSEKS ne . Fifth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street ; RUSSEKS 
: Smart New Yorkers Know — 

1 i 

In , 

, —that, in the world of: 

se sports, “what to wear” 

. is just as important as ~ 

a “how to play"— 


—that good form is ap- 
plicable to both clothes 
and the game— 


---that a surprisingly large 
number of attention- 
getting sports clothes 
originate with Russeks. 


Fashion-wise “‘about-towners”’ are 
choosing Russek-Individual frocks 
like these. 


525 to *55 
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CRUISE 


ROUND the 
WORLD 


with RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
on the new 20,000-ton “Carinthia” 


From New York— October 14 
From Los Angeles — October 29 
From San Francisco— October 31 


Japan in Chrysanthemum Time; Java, Ceylon and 
India in comfortable January and February; Egypt 
and the Mediterranean in February and March. 

Australia, New Zealand, New Guinea (world 
cruise features established by Raymond-Whitcomb) 


during their midsummer Christmas holidays. 


Cherbourg and Southampton — March 8, 1927 
New York again —- March 18, 1927 


151 days — 38,859 miles — $2250 and upward 


This cruise is notably complete and conspicuously 
well balanced. It visits not only the great traditional 
Oriental lands but also the spectacular Antipodes. 
Its shore excursions (covered in the rates) include 


Seoul, Peking, the Great Wall, Delhi, the Taj Mahal, 


Benares, Cairo, Athens, etc. 


Write for the Booklet-— Round the World 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


17 Park Street, Boston 
NewYork Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Certain fortunate women take the world’s best 
automobile for granted, as they do gowns and 
jewels from the Rue de la Paix the mellow 
glory of old masters on their walls the 
friendship of famous people. The Rolls-Royce 
moves as gracefully through a world of social 
prominence as they do themselves. They have 
discovered that motor-car smartness is no quix- 
otic thing to be upset by ‘“‘new models,” to fleet 
with the season. There would be as little reason 
to say of one of these women, “‘Her motor is 
hardly the thing this year,’’ as to say, ‘‘That 
Georgian mansion her colonial grandfather built 
down in the country is frightfully out of date!"’ 











A Rolls-Royce four years old, or ten years old, 
is as ready to take its place in the review of 
luxury on opera nights as when it was pur- 
chased. 
open high road and, if called upon, to crowd 


It is as eager to sweep towards the 


two days’ normal driving into a few comfort- 
able, secure motoring hours. Rolls-Royce 
performance and Rolls-Royce appearance 
more than compensate for high initial cost. 

Why not ride in one? A trial trip of 
one hundred miles over any roads you may 
select will be arranged at your convenience. 
Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New 
York. There are branches in principal cities. 








ROLLS ROYCE 
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UR flower section is a little 
Paris garden of beauty and 
chic—radiantly combining the 
artless charm of nature with 
the exquisite artistry of the deft 
French designers ! 


Lovely for the shoulder A trailing garniture of 
of an evening gown is silken French roses may } 
this large French dahlia grace a large bat oran 
with exquisitely shaded evening gown with 


silk petals. . 3.95 


At left—For a tailored suit one 
wears a tailored flower—a French 
camellia in chic colorings . 1.25 


At right—Two carnations are smart 
when worn together in subtly blend- 
ing or contrasting colors. Each 1.85 


FLOWERS— Main Floor Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


BONWIT TELLER &,CO, 
The Specially Shop of Oruinations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38" STREET, NEW YORK 








equal smartness. 3.75 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


UR annual early June tour about 


town for the benefit of fans 
who rely on us to keep them informed 
as to where they can see the most 


straw hats blown off ended, as it has 
tor several years, in front of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. ‘The Flatiron 
Building corner is still windy, but citi- 
zens are no longer taken unawares 
there. So far as we know, no new 
gusty spots have been created which 
compare with the Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street corner. One 
straw hat in ten off is not unusual. 


HE Cossacks at Madison Square 

Garden are generally said to be 
the legitimate successors to Raquel 
Meller as the best spectacle in town. 
We understand that a club has been 
formed, composed of those who saw 
them some time ago. It is similar 
in purpose to the association, to which 
we belong, of those who saw Miss 
Meller in Paris for twenty-five cents. 
The Cossack Club saw the Tartars 
going grimly through Ninth Street 
about three weeks ago during one of 
this year’s May hailstorms, and mem- 
bers feel that to see Cossacks indoors 
would be anticlimactic. 


OMING home from the theatre 

one evening this week, we 
walked past the efficient-looking build- 
ing of the Times in Forty-third 
Street and observed a party of young 
people, slightly intoxicated, waggishly 
inspecting it. ‘They were acting the 
part of sightseers. “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” said the youth who was 
haranguing them, “‘you see before you 
the Times Building, in which the 





North Pole was recently discovered.” 
We threw him a rose. 


W ° interviewed the Landmark 
Editor regarding a few tears for 


the block of old houses on the east 





side of Fifth Avenue, below Eighth 
Street, but without success. He says 
the last season has exhausted him; 
he can weep no more, the Vanderbilt 
and Astor mansions having taken every 
last tear. Nevertheless, our private 
opinion is that the houses in question 





are nice old ones and that it is a pity 
they have to go. 


OW that the playwrights and 
actors are all fixed up with con- 
tracts for protection against the man- 
agers, there remains only one class of 





theatrical performer with a grievance. 
We need hardly say that we refer to 
the vaudeville orchestra leader. 

For years the orchestra leader has 
been used by comedians as a straight- 
man. Ever since Frank Tinney start- 
ed telling the plot of “Tosca” to the 


man in the pit, it has been customary 
tor a least one act on a bill to be made 
up of wise-cracks directed at the long- 
suffering baton-wielder. The thing 
culminated a few weeks ago when a 
leader got two ribs broken in the fun. 
It seems that, at one point in the act, 
he was supposed to take a deep breath 
and harden his chest muscles to take a 
terrific sock on the shirt bosom from 
the gay dog on the stage—all in kid- 
ding. Well, the director didn’t take 
his deep breath soon enough and, as a 
result, he is now in a plaster cast, and 
the calineee’ is still laughing. 

Every Monday morning, when the 





new acts show up at the theatre with 
their routines and music cues to im- 
part to the orchestra, the fall-guy, 


whose real job is to direct the music, 
is taken aside by at least one funny 
man and told what he has to say. He 
has to stand there and let the comic 
call him by his first name and take 
part in whatever feeble wheeze the 
act may call for. It usually begins: 
Comic (enters to entrance 
-—Well, hello, George! 


show going? 


music ) 
How’s the 


LeapER—All right up till now. 
(Wait for laugh.) 
From then on the leader is lucky 


if he gets out of the dialogue without 
having his wife’s name bandied about, 
his own lack of hair commented on, 
and, if the comic happens to be a lady, 
teing made open love to. Day after 
day he must play the sap and act as if 
he didn’t mind it. The only consola- 
is that he works with his back 
to the audience and doesn’t have to 
look interested. His part is being add- 
ed to as the years go by, until now, 
in some cases, he carries half the act. 
Before long, unless something is done, 


tion 
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the acrobats will be building pyramids 
on his shoulders. ‘The final blow will 
come when he is required to toss 
sardines and talk back to the seals. 

It is not too early to begin some 
slight agitation in the direction of 
equity for orchestra leaders. 


Th ¢ Week 


= O necking” signs posted on 
4 New Jersey highways and 


traffic report urges more intensive use 
of ferries. William G. McAdoo 
calls ballot the corrective of Democ- 
vacy’s ills and southern senators op- 
pose dry law referendum. President 
of France warns 
world it will be in- 
volved if franc 
falls further and 
Dr. David Friday 
tells bankers Ger- 
man mark will re- 
main stable. Pro- 
test Mexican dis- 
crimination against 
Americans and U. 
S. Supreme Court 
upholds agreement 
o f Washington 
property owners not 
te seli to negroes. 
Rainfall saves 
threatened eastern 
fruit crops and Sen- 
ator Cummins de- 
clares Government 
alone can give 
farmers relief. 
Pennsylvania bank- 
er calls our laws 
more __ restrictive 
than Czar’s and 
Soviet reports fac- 
tory _ productivity 
less since vodka’s 
return. Fund to complete Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine exceeds $10,- 
000,000 and Bishop Manning wel- 
comes delegates to Credit Men’s con- 
vention. Crude oil production drops 
11,700 barrels below daily average 
and Northern Baptist convention com- 
promises in fight on Rockefeller 
church. 


Proof 
HERE is on Third Avenue a 


former saloon, wherein even now 
schooners of beer may be had for the 
asking with a dinner sufficiently allur- 


ing to attract both Park Avenue and 
East Side clients. The walls of the 


place are hung with deer and elk 
heads, cow horns and moose antlers 
after the virile style of saloon decora- 
tion of the last generation. The other 
day a stranger to the place, well elated 
with bock, gazed long and ardently at 
the ancient moth-eaten trophies on the 
wall. 

“Well,” he announced, with an ap- 
propriately magnificent gesture, “I see 
the Roosevelt boys are back.” 


Allen Street 


HE Board of Estimate’s decision 
to widen Allen Street, from a 
black little tunnel of a street lined 





“And I got a job already” 
“W onder ful!” 

“With dad.” 

“O4r™ 


with brass shops, to a wide-parked 
street caused sensitive bargain hunters 
one more pang. If it had been decided 
to widen Allen Street to the mere 
width of an ordinary city street, we 
might still be able to hunt for our 
Russian brass candlesticks in the same 
dingy shops, but the decision to make 
it a parked street means that inevitably 
sunlight and sanitation will soon en- 
tirely replace the flash and gleam of 
samovar and coal scuttle. 

Just where Brasstown will move to, 
one cannot predict, but at present the 
least worthy part of it seems to be 
branching out into the commercial side 
streets off Fifth Avenue in the Thir- 
ties and Forties. All too soon we shall 
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be unable to haggle for prices with 
some bearded old man in an Allen 
Street shop, remembering Fannie 
Hurst’s advice that on the price tag 
the two outside figures are the asking 
price and the two inside figures the 
selling price. 


LLEN STREET, which is a con- 
tinuation of First Avenue and 
runs south as far as Canal Street, was 
named after Captain William Henry 
Allen, a hero of the War of 1812. It 
is one of a flock of streets which got 
their names about that time—a time 
when the city fathers found that New 
York was going to grow north of 
Canal Street and 
that the then exist- 
ing farms would 
have to be cut up to 
let the traffic 
through. 

John Chrystie of 
Chrystie Street and 
Lt. Joseph Eldridge 
of Eldridge Street 
were both killed in 
the War of 1812; 
Daniel ‘Tompkins 
of ‘Tompkins Street 
was Governor of 
New York at the 
time. It was shortly 
after Gouverneur 
Morris and his com- 
mittee laid out the 
straight streets 
which characteriz¢ 
the city today. 

A good many of 
our streets were 
named after farm 
owners. Division 
Street divided the 
farms of Henry 
Rutgers and James 
De Lancey, both of whom got 
additional streets named after them 
—Rutgers Street and  Delance) 
Street. Rutgers also enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having Henry Street, 
after his first name. William Beek- 
man is the only other man to hav 
both his names used. Cherry Street 
was cut through a cherry farm. Lis- 
penard Street was cut through An- 
thony Lispenard’s place. Leonard 
Street, Thomas Street, and Anthon\ 
Street (later changed to Worth Street 
all went through Lispenard’s property 
and were named after his three sons 

Next to farms, more streets at 
named after Trinity Church or thos 
connected with Trinity than anythin 
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The Rev. Mr. Vesey was first 
rector of the Church. Rector Street 
and Church Street went through 
Church property. Henry Barclay was 
inother ‘Trinity rector. Clarkson 
Street, Ludlow Street, and Lorillard 
Street were named after vestrymen; 
Desbrosses was a churchwarden, and 
Chambers Street was named after 
John Chambers, who was a trustee. 
After that science stepped in, and 
Gouverneur Morris and Colonel John 
Rutherford and others conceived the 
idea of using numbers. They named 
two streets Morris and Rutherford 
for good luck and proceeded to lay 
out the city as it now exists. The plan 
has been stuck to and, until automo- 
biles were invented, was found to be 
adequate. It is probably just as well. 
If we were allowed to have Roosevelt 
Street and Otto Kahn Street, we 
should have to have a Hylan Street, 
which wouldn’t be worth while. 


else. 


Flotsam 


T has been difficult for many who 
have followed the ‘Telephone’s 

fiftieth Anniversary advertising cam- 
paign to understand why Dr. Bell, the 
inventor, who, of course, figures in 
the advertisements, chose ““Mr. Wat- 
son, come here. I want you!” as the 
first words to be spoken over the tele- 
phone. The logical thing for him to 
say would have been, “Can you hear 
me?” 

Mr. Watson, the man to whom the 
first message was addressed, has come 
forward to clear up the mystery. He 
says he was in another part of the 
building, as advertised, and heard, to 
his amazement, Dr. Bell’s voice saying, 
“Come here,” etc. As advertised, he 
rushed into the room from which Dr. 
Bell spoke. What had happened was 
that a bottle of acid on Dr. Bell’s desk 
had been tipped over in the excitement 
and was threatening his best trousers. 


Notes 


UR expedition into the country 
returned to the city this week, 

no ice having formed on the pro- 
pellers, and reported with a deep sigh 
the apparent passing of spring. The 
violets are wilting and in their places 
bloom the wild strawberries. Occa- 
sional pergolas have even burst into a 
complete waterfall of wistaria, and 
buttercups as well as dandelions dot 
the hills with yellow. The tulips are 
ragged, looking like Bolshevik flags 
a 


that have weathered a revolution, and 


the red maples are in full brown leaf, 
the color of fresh-plowed fields. 

Our permanent rural observer sends 
in word that whereas a few weeks 
ago he was wading idyllically in Cos 
Cob swamps with Georgia O’Keefe 
looking for the first skunk cabbages 
(her favorite plant east of Texas), 
which at that time looked like little 
intimate Stieglitz galleries with ex- 
quisite interiors of bronzed new leaves 
—he finds the same rank plants this 
week so large that he wonders how 
elephantine a canvas would be neces- 
sary for the O’Keefe to paint one, 





Meern sY¥ y) 
since she requires a six-foot stretcher 
on which to depict the pistil of a 
petunia. 

He calls our attention, also, to a 
new set of signs which picket the New 
York City water supply around the 
Croton lakes. He petitions that the 
legend on these signs be placed in the 
rhetoric books alongside the old stand- 
by about the lady with carved legs 
who advertised for a piano. The slo- 
gan reads: 


ENTERING THIS PROPERTY FORBIDDEN 
EXCEPT TO FISH 

One can see the mortified blushes 
of the turtles and imagine the snakes 
developing inferiority complexes as 
they wander along the roads in outcast 
shame as the perch and lake trout 
saunter into the sacred precincts un- 
challenged. 


NEW movie-star anecdote comes 
from the country, The 
star phoned her management the 
other day from her villa and an- 
nounced that she wanted a new pub- 
licity man and that she thought Arthur 
Brisbane the best suited for the job. 
“Well,” replied her management, 
“we don’t know whether we can af- 


too. 
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ford Brisbane or not, but maybe we 
can get either Mr. Hearst or Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis.” 


HIS reminds us that the latest 

building gossip we have heard is 
that Hugh Ferris has designed a thirty- 
five story building to be constructed 
entirely of steel and glass and to be 
built in the shape of a giant crystal. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has taken a half-interest in this struc- 
ture for obvious reasons, and it is ex- 
pected that the first stone will be 
thrown at a movie actress who has an 
apartment in the building, by a movie 
actress who hasn’t. 


Announced and Unannounced 


Hé recent general handshaking 

between the directorate and the 
management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House indicates that the dear 
old institution 
pretty good way, and General Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza’s announced plans 
for new works, revivals, and new art- 
ists also seem to show that not many 


considers itself in a 


innovations were considered necessary 
over at Fortieth Street. 

Of the three novelties planned, 
“The King’s Henchman,” the mysteri- 
ous opera by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
and Deems Taylor, is the most im- 
portant. “Turandot,” Puccini’s last 
opera, has had only a sentimental suc- 
cess abroad, and Casella’s ballet, “‘La 
Giara,”’ the music of which has already 
been introduced by Mr. Mengelberg, 
is not a full evening’s entertainment. 
Of the revivals, “Fidelio” 
“in memory of the 


is to be 
presented hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer’s 
death,” which tells the story complete- 
ly. And although there has been an 
official request that no one speculate 
about casts, we shall be shocked if the 
revivals of “The Magic Flute” and 
“Mignon” aren’t of some professional 
interest to Miss Marion Talley. 

Most of the new artists engaged 
seem to be “utility” singers, although 
the unknown Miss Lerch from Allen- 
town or the unknown Miss 
Vettori from St. Louis may be some- 
thing else. Miss Lerch’s engagement 


‘ 


almost 


at the Met was preceded by the heavi- 
est barrage of telegrams ever sent to 
New York dailies by any music con- 


servatory. The sender in this case was 


the Curtis Institute of Music. 

New German tenors always attract 
attention, and Walther Kirchhoff, la- 
conically described as “‘from the Berlin 
Opera,” 


may help this season’s Mr. 
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Melchior in upsetting the tradition that 
all tenors who sing in German are 
terrible. Kirchhoff is no youngster, 
and we have the impression that he was 
born in this country. 

Tactfully, the Met doesn’t issue a 
list of artists who are dropped from 
the rolls, but the following names, on 
this season’s list, are missing from the 
announcement for next season: Yvonne 
d’Arle, Elisabeth Kandt, Toti Dal 
Monte, Berta Morena, Laura Robert- 
son, Joan Ruth, and Lenora Sparkes, 
sopranos; Raymonde Delaunois, con- 
tralto; Vittorio Fullin and Morgan 
Kingston, tenors; and Carl Schlegel, 
baritone. Miss d’Arle is already an 
operetta prima donna in “Countess 
Maritza,” following the example of 
two other whilom “babies of the Met,” 
the Misses Keener and Schaaf. Miss 
Kandt and Mr. Fullin were new- 
comers this year and never could get 
started. Mme. Morena and Mr. 
Kingston made no appearances in the 
last season, and the Misses Robertson, 
Ruth and Sparkes were not cast for 
many showings. Mme. Dal Monte, 
an expensive coloratura, probably is 
faring better in concert, and the veter- 
an Mr. Schlegel presumably is retiring. 


Secretaria Familias 


| 1) graben on the day when the 
first busy lady employed her first 
personal secretary, doubtless made all 
preparations for the accident which is 
to be related herewith. And, the event 
having occurred at last, it is our obli- 
gation to relate it as simply as possible, 
with no excess of quippish manner. 
After all, it was merely one of those 
things which had to happen, and in- 
deed Destiny was forced to hurry in 
order to beat the jokesmiths to it. 

It was the private secretary of Mrs. 
M. who was chosen for the incident. 
This young lady received, one morn- 
ing of late, a telephone call from a 
gentleman of a very hurried manner, 
who demanded instant conversation 
with Mrs. M. But, explained the 
secretary, Mrs. M. was frightfully 
busy, and couldn’t she handle the mat- 
ter? Insistence eventually became ap- 
parent as of no use whatever in view 
of the young lady’s determination that 
her employer should not be disturbed. 
Finally the caller surrendered. Would 
the secretary, he pleaded, kindly give 
Mrs. M. a message? Yes, the secre- 
tary would be most pleased. “Then,” 
said the caller, “please ask her to have 
my bag packed and sent to my office 


by five o’clock. And ask her not to 
forget my nightshirt. ‘This is her hus- 
band speaking.” 


T is not Mrs. M. but another lady 
who has a small battery of push 
buttons at her bedside. We will call 
this lady Mrs. Stuyvesant. The name 
is scarcely less impressive. ‘There are 
four buttons on the board, it is re- 














ported to us, and, according to the 
labels, they ring, in the order named: 
“Maid,” “Secretary,” “Pantry,” “Mr. 


Stuyvesant.” 


Mozart and the Guitrys 
V JE learn that Sacha Guitry and 


Yvonne Printemps — muchly 
married—will visit our shores next 
tall if all goes well. Mr. Ray 
Goetz has already secured the Amer- 
ican rights to “Mozart,” the three- 
act play which Sacha wrote and 
starred in last winter, and is now 
negotiating with the Guitrys to ap- 
pear in it here. 

“Mozart” was given at the Théatre 
Edouard VII and was a Parisian sen- 
sation. Reynaldo Hahn wrote the 
music—not a voluminous score, only 
ten pieces—and he so modeled his style 
on that of the great composer that it 
is impossible for many admirers of 
the latter to detect the difference. 

The réle of the young Mozart, 
twenty years old and in the heyday 
of his successes, both musical and 
amorous, was taken in Paris by Mlle. 
Printemps, Sacha aptly playing jeal- 
ous Baron Grimm, with Germaine 
Gallois as the lovely Madame d’Epi- 
nay. Another version of the immor- 
tal Don Juan theme, the play begins 
with Mozart’s arrival in Paris, where 
he is presented by Baron Grimm to 
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Madame d’Epinay. Results of the 
presentation are so successful, how- 
ever, that Baron Grimm soon orders 
the musician to leave Paris and seeks 
tc ruin his career. 

Mr. Goetz, incidentally, should 
now be an authority on the gentle art 
of tempting the temperamental for- 
eign artiste. Raquel Meller, we are 
told, refused to budge from Paris 
until it was stipulated that should the 
writings of any New York critic 
prove obnoxious to her, he should be 
rebuked by Mr. Goetz either in per- 
son or by personal letter. Now Sa- 
cha Guitry, in his contract, wishes to 
be assured that the ship which brings 
him over will not roll. 


T was Sunday evening, Memorial 

Day evening, in fact the last eve- 
ning of Buddy Poppy week, during 
the course of which we 
had had to buy as many 
poppies as ever bloomed 
in Flanders, on account 
of loss, change of suit, 
and being shamed in 
the presence of beautiful 
young-lady companions. 

We were having a quiet moment in 
the gloaming outside the Roosevelt 
Hospital when a young man with th 
familiar rosy face of the male poppy 
seller, approached us. ‘‘Ha,” said he, 
“won’t you buy”’—our hand flew to 
our of course empty lapel—‘‘won’t 
you buy one of these for the sake ot 
your soldiers, my soldiers, our sol- 
diers?” We were just about to ex- 
plain when we noticed that his fac: 
was rosier with something stronge! 
than the milk of human kindness, and 
that he was clutching the tall pape: 
bag he held with an unsteady fond- 
ness. 

“For the sake of those boys bleeding 
in France,” he pleaded, swaying to- 
ward us, “I ask you, will you buy on: 
of these?” 

And from his tall bag he pulled 
with a gesture of most patriotic ele- 
gance, a long slim stick of spaghetti. 


The Colonel in a Tower 


ERSONS who may hereafter b 

looking for Colonel George Har- 
vey are advised that they will prob- 
ably find him sitting atop a water 
tower at Deal, New Jersey. He plans 
to sit there all summer. The ex-Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, in this nove! 
studio on his Jersey farm, is at last set- 
tling down to the long-promised task 
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writing Henry Clay Frick’s biog- 
raphy. 
Colonel Harvey was a close friend 
f Mr. Frick for many years, and af- 
tcr his death promised to prepare a me- 
morial volume whenever he could find 
What with ambassadorships 
id other diversions, however, the 
Colonel only now, after six years, 
finds himself free. 


time. 


NCLUDED in the book will be a 
brief account of the beginning 
and development of the steel age in 
America, for which task the Colonel’s 
presence at the Homestead Strike 
makes him peculiarly fit. The biogra- 
phy, incidentally, is the result of a 
personal arrangement between Mrs. 
Frick, Miss Helen Frick, and Colonel 
Harvey, and is not being done at the 
direction of the Frick estate. Miss 
Helen Frick first suggested that her 
father’s lifelong friend be his biogra- 
pher. ‘The author will be remunerat- 
ed, of course, though not with a mil- 
lon dollars, as we have heard re- 
ported. “A million dollars?” sighed 
the Colonel. “Alas, that it should be 
only a rumor!” 


New 


HE David Belasco legend has re- 

cently been supplemented by a 
new anecdote which tells of a society 
woman turned actress who had sought 
long and fruitlessly an interview with 
him. She finally enlisted the aid of a 
well-known star who was able to ob- 
tain the desired interview with the 
Creat Man. 

On the day appointed Belasco re- 
ceived the ladies in his museum and 
started to show them various objects 
of interest. Suddenly, in the midst of 
the conversation, he wheeled about 
and seized the society woman by the 
wrists, throwing her to the floor. He 
gazed upon her in this undignified po- 
sition for a moment, then tapped his 
forehead and said, with slow gravity: 

“Too bad—no temperament.” 


Dogs 


UR somewhat irregular report of 
the current fancy in dogs runs as 
follows: 

The local dog world continues to 
be dominated by the Schnauzer, 
known affectionately as the wire- 
haired Pinscher. So say lovers. But 
there are signs that the pendulum of 


popular favor is still swinging. Sly- 
ly and quietly, more people are buy- 
ing the good little Cocker Spaniel. 

The Pinscher, say what you will 
for his looks, has disadvantages; in 
fact, those who don’t admire his looks 
say his temper is not sweet and he 
needs an inconvenient amount of ex- 
For city use, the 
minimum of a breed is an important, 
if not a determining, factor in the 
long run. ‘They say the exercise prob- 
lem will drive the Police Dog and 
Pinscher out of favor as it drove out 
the Russian Wolfhound and _ the 
Chow. 

So far there are no signs that any- 
thing short of an earthquake could 
bring back the dowdy Pug; but the 
Cocker Spaniel is not handicapped 
with such appalling unloveliness. He 
may return to favor. He is docile and 


e rcise. exercise 
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sweet-natured, and he is happy wher- 
ever he is. In the meantime the Scot- 
tish Terriers and the Sealyhams divide 
The 


Scottie’s ears stand up, and the Sealy- 


the world’s favor as house dogs. 


ham’s ears lie down: thus can they be 
distinguished. 

The wire-haired Fox Terrier, we 
are told, has ceased to be the rage. 


N EMBERS of Greens commit- 
tees the land over will appre- 
ciate the comment of one of their wor- 
ried band who was watching a some- 
what celebrated author make his first 
onslaught of the season on the fair- 

ways of Baltusrol. 
“He ought to write 
‘Flying Divots,’ ” 
man mournfully. 
THE 


book calle d 


said the committee- 
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One of the neighbors drops in at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
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THE NICE COOL SEWER 


TRIP through the famous sew- 
ers of New York! Imagine 
the thrill this prospect gave us 

is Mrs. Alving, our hostess while we 
were in New York, told us that a trip 
through the Gotham sewers was to be 
the program for Wednesday night! 

Visions of gloomy subterranean 
channels, clammy with the sweat of 
the dark and reeking with the ghosts 
f fleeing, wild-eyed 
Apaches, came upon us. 
We saw ourselves wan- 
dering through 
echoing _— passageways, 
specked with the dark, 
faded blood of imbro- 
glios long since forgot- 
ten. We saw furtive 
yes peering at us, 
sheathed—ah, Mammy! 

We were all agog, that is all ex- 
cept Bessie. She never gets agog. 
“Old Mrs. Calm,” we had learned 
to call her, although she is only fifty- 
nine. She never gets excited over 
anything. The day she fell from 
the Woolworth Tower she never said 
a word. The rest of us were 
shrieking. 

“You had better wrap up well,” 
Mrs. Alving cautioned us, so I put 
Bessie in a cardboard box, wrapped 
her up well in brown manila paper and 
after tying the whole package securely 
with a stout brown cord, addressed it 
to “The Secretary of the Navy, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. Apartment 9 C.” 

“Are you ready?” called Mrs. Al- 
ving. 

With merry shouts of “No, blast 
you!” we all scampered downstairs. 
Outside, the motor purred impatient- 
ly as we all clambered merrily aboard 
a Broadway Seventh Avenue surface 
car, 


eerie, 


un- 


daggers 


HERE are four sewers in New 

York, but one was cut up into 
sections in 1908 to make smokestacks 
for the steamship Leviathan, and an- 
other was lifted above ground in the 
following year to make the Park Av- 
enue tunnel. 

There are two ways of getting into 
the sewers. One may take a train from 
the Grand Central to the reservoir at 
Ashokan, dive into the reservoir, grope 
about until one finds the sewer en- 
trance and then swim down to the de- 
sired point. The other way is simply 


to take a pick and shovel, go out to 








almost any spot on Fifth Avenue, and 
dig down until one strikes a sewer. 
The authorities do not make any ob- 
jection, provided that the sightseer 
pulls the stones and asphalt back in 
place as he descends. 

Our guide was a kindly old man, a 
justice of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. He informed us 
that a great many of the younger jus- 
tices are working their 
way through the Su- 
preme Court and con- 
sider it no disgrace to 
spend their summer at 
such tasks as guiding 


visitors through the 
sewers, taking in plain 
sewing, and_ tutoring 
budding saxophonists. 
His name was Judge Brack. He 


gave us a brief history of the New 
York sewers: 
In 1777, General 


Washington, 


whose headquarters were at that time 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, was informed 
that General Burgoyne planned to ad- 
vance from. Ticonderoga by way of 
Saratoga, reaching the latter resort in 
time for the August racing season. 

that, 


Washington knew further 
about the end of Au- 
gust, Burgoyne planned 


to advance on Albany, 


taking the night boat 
thence to New York, 


where the British army 
planned to spend Labor 
Day. 

“Very well,” the 
Father of his Country 
told his assembled gen- 
erals. “If Burgoyne 
plans to come to New 
York by way of the night boat it is 
obvious that he’ll have to use the Hud- 
son River. So our cue is to do what? 
That gencral in the corner will an- 
swer.” 

“Please, sir,” said Mad Anthony 
Wayne, “make applesauce?” 

“Come, come now,” said Washing- 
ton, frowning, “I see plainly that 
some little general hasn’t been pre- 
paring his lesson.” 

Twelve generals 
their hands. 

“T know,” said one bright-looking 
general who was named Ethan Allen. 
“Tell him the berths have all been 
sold.” 


But it was young General Benedict 


raised 


quickly 





Arnold who finally ¢g 

“We could fool Burgoyne,” he 
suggested, “by hiding the Hudson 
River on him.” 

“Good,” said General Washington, 
smiling. “A very 

“Very good hel 
disgruntled General 
perfect.” 

And he went right out and betrayed 
his country. 

Well, fi ve large sewers were quick- 
ly dug underneath the Island, and the 
Continentals, working with might and 
main and two buckets each, emptied 
the Hudson River from the Battery to 
Peekskill into these five sewers in less 
than two weeks. 


guessed right. 


!» 
good answer! 
ho exclaimed the 


Arnold. “It’s 


V EANWHILE, Burgoyne 
4 thought he could take Sara- 
toga, but he surrendered at the end 
of the first week of the races. The 
Hudson River lay concealed under the 
Island until after the 
Revolution, when the Governor of 
New Jersey made New York put it 
back where she found it. He claimed 
chickens from New York were walk- 
ing across the river bed to root up the 
beer gardens in Hoboken. a 

After finishing 
historical sketch, Judge 
Brack then told us to 
take hold of his beard 
and follow along, and 
we all did except Bes- 
sie, who, by this time, 
had been sent back be- 
there two 


postage 


several years 


his 


was 
due 


cause 
cents’ on 
her. 


Our 


showed us 


guide also 
the fa- 
mous “‘nice cool sewer” of the story 
of that time, which perhaps some of 
you folks may have heard, about the 
laborer who came home on the ex- 
cessively hot day and grumbled be- 
cause his'supper wasn’t ready. So his 
poor wife, herself fairly dripping with 
perspiration, turned on him and said: 
“Don’t be comin’ home here, com- 
plainin’. Here I am workin’ all day 
over a hot stove and you down in the 
nice, cool sewer.” ( Laughter.) 

He also showed us a place which 
he called “Mammoth Cave.” It is 
a sort of cave, so called because one 
day a little girl, passing through, 
noticed that the cave was a 
like a cave her father had given her 


good deal 





Ee 


pe a aT mat a 





mother for Christmas, so the little 
girl, who lisped quite badly ,exclaimed, 
“Qh, there’th Mammoth Cave!” 
Well, sIr, every one laughed heartily 
at the tot’s ready wit, which encour- 
aged her so much that she immediately 
nicknamed the cave next door “Pop- 
path Cave.” The little tot’s body was 
unfortunately never recovered. 


OF ALL 


HE visit of the Swedish royalty 
was admirably timed for purposes 
of a good press. The Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess moved into the 
first-page quarters just vacated by Earl 
Carroll and Joyce Hawley. 
e 


The way of the reformer is notori- 
ously hard. Mr. Carroll tried to clean 
up the drama and only succeeded in 
getting himself into hot water. 

© 


Our Board of Education insists up- 
on the right to bar Civil Liberties 
speakers from the public schools and 
Mr. Norman Thomas is not allowed 
to broadcast his views at WEAF or 
WMCA. New York, it will be pleas- 
antly recalled, is the city which rocked 
with glee last year over the ridiculous 
doings in Tennessee. 


This is the glad commencement sea- 
son when flaming youth is acquitted 
of all blame and the buck is passed 
to the older generation. It is now rea- 
sonably clear that a flapper’s parents 
are the lowest known form of animal 
life. 

: 

Among the tests to which Yale 
freshmen must submit themselves is 
that which inquires into their ability 
to get on in the world financially. 
This ought to be an easy one to answer, 
the Harvard team being what it is. 

* 


General Andrews has appeared be- 
fore Congress asking that new teeth 
be put into the Volstead Act. Evi- 
dently those recently fashioned at the 
Presidental parlors are not biting 
well. 

. 

Charles Edward Russell has been 

barred from England through one of 


But the nicest part of the trip came 
when it got very dark and we all let 
go of Judge Brack’s beard and the 
various fellows held hands with the 
various girls until some smartie struck 
a match. 

By all means miss the New York 
sewers when you visit there. 

—FrANK SULLIVAN 


THINGS 


those mental disorders to which port 
authorities are subject on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Russell is described 
by our Times and our Herald Tribune 
as the Socialist Party nominee for 
President in 1916. This news will 
surprise many, including Mr. Allan L. 
Benson. 
. 

The job of destroying seized liquor 
has become so burdensome here that 
New York authorities have asked for 
funds to build an incinerator. Ap- 
parently we are about to have an al- 
coholocost. 

e 

The decision of the Republicans to 
hold the state convention in Madison 
Square Garden is regarded as a slight 
list to wetward. Hopes long dead, we 
hear, are stirring to life in the breast 
of Nicholas Murray Butler. 

+ 

The French explain that they did 
not shoot up Damascus this time but 
only an outlying district. The civil- 
ized world is relieved to learn that 
nobody was massacred but subur- 
banites. 

- 

The realtors may have won the bat- 
tle of White Plains but they lost the 
battle of Hicksville. Even the Yan- 
kees can’t win all the time. 

e 

Dispatches from Warsaw indicate 
that Pilsudski’s opponents will unite 
on Paderewski for President. It is 
assumed that the pianist, if given a 
rousing ovation, will respond with an 
encore. Otherwise, he just went over 
for the ride. 

. 

Now the will of the late W. E. D. 
Stokes is to be fought through the 
courts. This department was trying 
to forget the litigious old gentleman, 
but our loss is the lawyers’ gain. 

—Howarp BruBaKER 
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“T hope we ain’t intrudin’?” 


JOURNEY S 


I like to loaf on Mangin Street 
And watch the city’s mongrel fleet; 
I like to buy a ten-cent ride 

To Ninety-sixth and Riverside 

And sit beneath a maple tree 

And let it drop its seeds on me. 
And I have fun in market places 
Mixing my face with other faces, 
Or breasting up the Avenue 

To pass the people in review. 


When I am very poor and all 

I go and stand at Broad and Wall, 
And there are things in Essex Street 
That, walking round, I like to meet 
Blue sailors with their fluffy dates, 
And little kids on roller skates. 

But most of all, if you would know, 
I like, on late spring days, to 70 
And just as it is getting dark 

To sit unshaven in a park, 


—FE. B. W. 
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assemblage in the pretty light 
blue stands that surround the famous 
international polo field at Meadow 
Brook: “Go it Doo-ver-OO!” The 
shouter will be an American groom, 
and the shoutee will be Devereux Mil- 
burn, American polo captain and back 
—Milburn the ‘Thunderer, ‘Thor 
mounted—hammering at the gates of 
the invader, the far-flung defense, 
like the hammers of Ge- 
henna. For if a cat may 
look at a king, a groom 
may shout at the king of 
polo, and in terms of af- 
tectionate 
not permitted in the for- 
mal routine of stable and 
picket line. Class distinc- 
tions perish when the in- 
ternational battle starts and 
the Big Four and its great 


ence uuragement 


leader belong quite inti- 
mately to us all. 

For Argentina, led by 
the smooth, the dashing, 
and the slick 
Lewis Lacey, only less fa- 
mous than Milburn him- 
self, is coming with an- 


uncannily 


other great four from the 
Pampas to make issue with 
the greatest team in the 
world, led by the greatest 
player in the world. And 
this team and this leader 
need to be just that, as ex- 
It is 
true that the Argentinians 
are coming for the Open 
Championship and 


perience has shown. 


other 

routine events, since the existing inter- 
national trophy may be played for 
only by Great Britain and the United 
States, but there is little doubt that be- 
fore the invasion is over the Big Four 
itself will be smoked out and fired up 
for action in the battle of the two 
Americas, 

Just as Bartolomeo Colleone was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s favorite eques- 
trian statue, so Milburn afield is the 
favorite mounted figure of the Amer- 


of the world’s greatest polo back will 
show. 
‘The 


about him standing in his stirrups, and 


great Venetian would lash 

the great American flails his mallet 

“off the 

visiting Englishmen, nearly all ‘“‘sad- 
. 

dle hitters, 

comprehend. 


irons,” something that the 


have so often failed to 
And this power plant 


of attack and defense is topped by the 





Devereux Vill “ur 


coolest and keenest conning tower in 
the game. 

If it appears that I have 
sort of cod of battles out of one of 


made a 


the mildest men who ever broke up an 
international match, it is only because 
I describe his polo complex, especial- 
ly his international polo complex. ‘The 
Meadow Brook squire and New York 
lawyer is quite another person, albeit 


When the Meadow 


still a personage. 


Brook squire rides out for practice the 


MOWAS 
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ET a little while and a raucous ican public. “These two have much in beloved poodles which are a part ot 
cry will ring out of a hushed common, as a study of the statue and the appanage strain at the leash, 


wondering what sort of game it is 
in which they may have no part with 
the kindliest and most playful of mas- 
ters. And in the practice there is no 
more kindly and courteous and ever- 
lastingly patient leader and instructor, 
although the commands in the gallop- 
ing game are sharp. 

Just before the last international 
match, in which England was turned 
hack at the rate of about 
three to one on the score- 
Milburn 
the city to 


board, came to 


discuss with 
newspaper men the game 
of polo as played at Mead- 
OW Brook. By 


would 
tered the room by the back 


pre fe r- 
ence he have en- 
door and sat in the corner. 
He was gently pained and 
plainly puzzled over the 
necessity for discussion of 
really so simple a matter. 
He was accused—with ad- 
miration—oft having in- 
stituted a special brand of 
Meadow Brook 
which has set its mark on 
the play of all 


coming young polo play- 


polo at 
up-and- 


ers in this country. He 
didn’t seem to think that 
he had done anything of 
the kind. 


was not fruitful. 


‘The discussion 

It was 
Buce a case of genius trying to 
explain itself. 

Later, in the 

the first game, I had oc- 


course ot 


casion to cross the field be- 
hind the American goal posts at a mo- 
tnent when the British team was press- 
ing. I waited while the ball went over 
the line. ‘The 
not five feet away from me. 


\merican captain was 
I looked 
up, ovel the white-blazed race of 
Gargantilla, the shiny-coated Gargan- 
tilla, one of his most ; 
mounts, and there I saw the Milburn 
Under the white 


powerl ul 


transmogerification. 
polo cap was a face of wrath—noth- 


ing else will describe it. And right 
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there I suffered and bled in anticipa- 
tion of what was about to happen to 
the hosts of Hurlingham. 

It happened. ‘The telephone from 
the picket line announced the mount- 
ing for a later chukker. It found 
Tommy Hitchcock up on Belle of 
All, at that time considered the finest 
polo mount in the world, and Mil- 
burn on Gargantilla. ‘There was a 
postscript: ““Mr. Milburn says to tell 
you that in this period his team will 
score three goals.” And it was so. 

With all the right in the world to 
sel f-praise, I have never heard but one, 
and this a jocund boast from the lips 
of the American captain. ‘This was 
after the last of the games with the 
Argentine four some years ago. The 
field and the crowd were lashed 
with a cold and blinding rain. 
Toward the close of this memo- 
rable battle, with the Americans 
leading by a single goal, Milburn 
was riding hard to the defense, 
and Lacey lifted a terrific fore- 
hand drive straight for the goal. 
The still rising ball caught Mil- -— 
burn squarely in the back of the 
neck, just under the rim of the 
padded cap. The American cap- 
tain went down over the withers of 
his mount and rolled about momenta- 
rily like a log. Most of the crowd 
thought he had been killed. But he 
stuck to the saddle, his feet never left 
the irons, and in a little while he 
straightened up and went on. 

Later in the clubhouse the two 
teams were lolling on benches, rest- 
ing, and chaffing one another. Mil- 
burn pointed to the back of his neck, 
which was swollen with a knob the 
size of a billiard ball. “That,” he 
said, “is what won the match. T’m 
the only man in the history of polo 
who ever stopped a sure goal and won 
an international match with the back 
of his neck.” 

Devereux Milburn is every inch 
and every pound a horseman, so far 
as polo is concerned, but he is too ab- 
sorbed in his hitting to fall in love 
with his mounts, and he is not con- 
sidered an exceptional judge of horse- 
flesh. His mind is too much occupied 
with generalship. He rides at a weight 
around 178, which has something to 
do with his tremendous hitting power, 
a weight that has been felt by many a 
challenging No. 1. He is forty-five 
years old, with seventeen years of in- 
ternational polo behind him and no 
one knows how many years ahead of 
him. For polo is unlike many other 


games, in that despite its similarity to 
battle, it can be played from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Milburn has been an athlete in his 
quiet way all his life. ‘The sons of 
Jchn G. Milburn of Buffalo, the 
prominent lawyer in whose house Pres- 
ident McKinley died, went into ath- 
letics along with the Rumseys and 
others of the neighborhood, and it was 
they who started polo. 

For a time he disappeared out of 
the American picture, going to col- 
lege at Oxford. ‘There he went in 
for polo on its traditional heath. But 
polo alone was not enough for the 
continued conditioning of a vigorous 
system and a great love of play. He 
took up rowing, and learned to 





“swing, swing together, with your 
body between your knees,” as the old 
Etonians have it, and British legend 
has it that he was a very fine oarsman. 

Returning, he resumed his polo, and 
studied law at the Harvard Law 
School. It was at Saratoga, however, 
that his possibilities were really dis- 
covered as a polo prospect of interna- 
tional caliber. There it was that he 
caught the eye of Seward Cary, one 
of the greatest enthusiasts in the his- 
tory of the game. 

Caryr and Harry Payne Whitney 
induced Milburn to come to Meadow 
Brook. So it was that in 1906 Mil- 
burn settled down to the life of the 
Meadow Brook squire. There he came 
along so fast under the masterly di- 
rection of Whitney, the inventor of 
modern polo, that he was a great fac- 
tor in the expedition of 1909 that 
brought home the international chal- 
lenge trophy from Hurlingham to 
Meadow Brook. In the matter of 
generalship and organization on the 
field, he was the natural succéssor to 
“H. P.,” and is right at the top\of the 
Polo General Staff that spends\ every 
early spring at Aiken, South Carolina. 

After all it is a pleasant life, knock- 
ing the ball around in the spring and 
early summer twilight away from the 
heat and the turmoil of the city, and 
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the more or less dusty law. For Mil- 
burn is one of our most determined 
commuters, and he keeps it up in the 
winter, too. You'll find him any of 
these days, boarding the four o’clock 
train from Bushwick Avenue to West- 
bury. There is no gorgeous limousine 
awaiting him—yjust a handy little car, 
and the family, and some very happy 
dogs. And so away for home, and 
later an hour or two in the saddle, 
practicing every stroke as if it were 
the one stroke in all the seventeen years 
of championships. Ask him, in the 
tack room sometime, how and why he 
hits ’em as far and as true as he does, 
and he will answer: “I practice them. 
Why don’t you?” 

Milburn and his wife, who was 
Miss Nancy Steele, daughter 
of Charles Steele, one of the 
Morgan partners, and their chil- 
dren lead a quiet and delightful 
existence in the heart of Long 
Island, so quiet, indeed, that the 
chief dissipation in the evening 
is a trip to the movie theatre at 
Hempstead. ‘This after a day’s 
work in the office of his father’s 
law firm, Carter, Ledyard and 
Milburn, where Milburn is hard 
at it every day, methodically hard at 
it. One doesn’t hear much from him 
as a lawyer until the time comes for 
decision, and then there is a_sus- 
picion of the snap of the polo field. 

No, he isn’t rich, and probably nev- 
er will be in the accepted sense, and 
he doesn’t carry much in his clothes. 
Once aboard the Long Island train, 
he is apt to fail to find his commuta- 
tion ticket and search himself for 
small change to pay his fare. The 
ticket is likely to turn up later, but the 
incident never upsets him. 

How, then, does he play a “rich 
man’s game”? Well, it isn’t always 
a rich man’s game, although that 
phrase has been drilled into the public 
mind ever since Whitney financed an 
overseas expedition. American polo 
doesn’t depend on the international 
feature. The Polo Association advises 
against buying $5000 mounts. When 
it comes to the internationals there 
are plenty of wealthy breeders and 
owners, Whitney, Harriman, San- 
ford, and others, who “surrender” 
their mounts. 

Milburn owns a few choice mounts, 
and rides the choicest of other peo- 
ple’s and the Association’s mounts in 
the big matches. He is the last man to 
help you prove that polo is a rich man’s 
game. —HERBERT REED 
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KAMP KOOLIDGE NIGHTS 


T has at last been decided that 
President Coolidge will make the 
Adirondacks the Summer White 

House. White Pine Camp, the gift 
of Irwin R. Kirkwood, is to be 
rechristened “Kamp  Koolidge” or 
“Koolidge Kumfort,” and the Presi- 
dent and his party are going to rough 
it. This will probably necessitate his 
putting on that property pair of over- 
alls that was used for photographic 
publicity purposes during the campaign 
and posing again for the Sunday papers 
chopping an indifferent log of wood, 
with the caption: “Coolidge Drops 
Official Cares in Primeval Frolic.” 

Let us picture to ourselves the scene 
around the old “Kamp Koolidge”’ fire. 
It is night, and the flames are casting 
their long shadows against tree-trunks 
nd official underbrush. The royal 
party are seated in a semicircle about 
the blazing logs. Suddenly a cry goes 
up: “A story! A story! Tell us a 
chost story, Uncle Cal!” 
~ And Old Cal, the grizzled trapper, 
takes his pipe from his mouth and seats 
himself by the snapping branches: 

“A story, is it?” he says dryly. 
‘Wal, a story it shall be, then. A 
reggeler ghost story about th’ time up 





Bostin way when I run inter a hull 
tribe er strikin’ policemen and _ held 
"em at bay, singlehanded. 

“T wuz sittin’ in my office one day 
in the old Statehouse when in runs the 
Mayor of Bostin and sez, ‘Cal,’ he 
sez, ‘the police hev struck!’ Wal, 
bars an buffelers, I sez ter myself, | 
sez, they’s no use gettin’ excited. Just 
keep cool, I sez. So I set tight and 
waited. Purty soon in comes the 
Chief of Police and yells, ‘Cal,’ h: 
sez, ‘thet strike’s half over! What b: 
we goin’ ter do?’ 

““To?’ I sez. “Just lie low and 
keep cool!’ And that’s jest what I did. 
I lies low and keeps cool and says noth- 
in’, and purty soon in rushes the Mayor 
and the Chief t’gether and yells, ‘Cal, 
th’ strike’s all over!’ And I sez, ‘Now 
ye see,’ I sez, ‘thet’s all there be to it.’ 
And all I done was sit tight and say 
nothin’. And purty soon they come 
ter me and sez, ‘Cal, we want you 
should run fer Vice President becuz-er 
the way you handled thet strike. And 
I just sez: ‘Shucks! I didn’t do nothin’ 
much. Just kept cool.’ 

“And that, young fellers, is how I 
happened ter get nominated.” 


At the conclusion of this story a 
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merry shout goes up from Senator But- 
ler and Frank Stearns, who never tire 
hearing the old trapper tell of this ex- 
perience, and then they all tumble off 
to bed like the tired kiddies that they 
are, while Uncle Cal puts the fire out, 
piece by piece, so that the half-burned 
sticks can be used again in the morning. 
And as night settles down over Kamp 
Koolidge all is quiet save for the low 
strumming of a ukulele. 

-RoBERT BENCHLEY 


PULITZER AWARD FOR 
EQUINES 


I am offering a Prize, 
For the year’s most perfect Horse. 
It must please a jockey’s eyes, 
And be swift of pace, of course; 
Also—this is regulation— 
It must represent the Nation; ; 
It must be a Horse, one feels, 
Of American ideals; 
Must be wholesome, pure, and able 
To uplift its native stable. 

—Sytvia FULLER 

> 


Will trade wicker baby carriage in good condi- 
yn for single bed with springs and mattress.— 


Ad in Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 


ti 


A striking exposition of progress in 
the home. 
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ADVERTISING Copy WRITER (reflectively): “Grace, poise, charm, and—ah—floatability. 
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The Start. First 

you find a friend 

who will swear to 

anything, and take 

a subway to Bowl- 
ing Green. 
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Next you go to the Custom 
House. Lovely statues of the 
spirit of patriotism are in front 


of it. 








Lo your surprise, the Cus- 
tom House officer was right. 
A learned lady hands you a 
passport to fill out. Your 
_ eS witness amuses herself look- 
ing at the eagles. 
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) 


Sanduich boards di- 
rect you to the pho- 
tographer (the “ten 
- as 
minutes” 1s a mis- 


A | | | take). 





Inside, you inquire of the first 
man yOu see for a passport and _ | 
he turns fiercely and growls, || 
“Are You an American citi- ; 

| 

i 


©) 
Zen? 





The next two hours you spend trying to answer suc! 


questions as whether your face is oblong or round, T 
and your witness amuses herself by making face- ab 
tious remarks. th, 


DO YOU NEED A PASSPORT? TRY TO GET ONE. 
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a You finally decide that Mr. Bimberg will do as 


i 
well by you as any one else. 





Thrown into a panic by this unexpected 

question, you turn to Louise to find out if 

the thinks you are. “Yes—you fool,” 
she replies. 





Then a man with absolutely no sense of humor (or who is 
ace- above laughing at his own jokes) makes you swear to uphold 
the Constitution and defend the country from all enemies. 
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I] Nile your pre ture 1s being ade veloped 


you examine, with sinking heart, sam- 
’ ; : l ) 
pies of Mr. Bimberg s 


yn the wall. 


work hanging 
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It ts useless t 





tell the Cus- 
tom H use ! iq 
Lay 

nan that all @* 

your friends got passports there. He 

insists that you go to the Subtreasur\ 
Building, the one that is all over LE \) 

Plurit Mis mums and Eagle Fs ’ 
Lg 
we¢ thoterse. 

After all this, you think they will give you a 
passport—but they won't. They say they ii 
send it. But you know how the mails are! | 
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ON NOT READING THE NEWSPAPERS 


OW that summer is here and 

the blossoms are burgeoning, 

THe New YorKER is turn- 
ing into one of these confession maga- 
zines. All the sad young men are 
telling the public what they read 
the papers, and why it makes them 
sad. It would never do to confess 
that I have nothing to confess; so 
move down the brass rail, brothers, 
and give me room, and I'll tell you 
what I don’t read in the papers. 

There is quite a lot of it,.but that 
is not the fault of the papers. Blame 
it on early excesses and youthful folly. 
For years I had to spend four hours a 
day reading the papers—all the Eng- 
lish-language papers of this town, not 
to speak of the Staats-Zeitung, the 
Courrier, the Progresso, and the Eth- 
nikos Kerys—because I made my liv- 
ing by writing about the news. If 
you don’t think that is work, go and 
try it. But since I quit the noble call- 
ing of journalism I have been reading 
the news less and less, till now I can 
take the papers or leave them alone. 
Generally I take them in moderation, 
about twenty minutes a day; though 
of course I relapsed into a dreadful 
orgy when the Times was printing two 
pages about the prohibition hearings 
every morning. 

Yes, I read the Times. I know that 
is bad form among the heavy thinkers; 
but I am not a heavy thinker. Each 
to his taste; the papers are quite right 
in speaking of their contemporaries 
rather than their competitors, for most 
New York papers appeal to utterly dif- 
ferent tastes. “The Times, for in- 
stance, is primarily a news newspaper, 
the World and the Graphic are ve- 
hicles of entertainment, carrying news 
on one of their many counters. If 
you like one type you are apt not to 
like the other, a fact which may be 
admitted without disrespect to either. 

I read the Times because I am in- 
terested in the news, especially when 
I can get it in an eight-column head 
and a nine-deck hanger without having 
to read the five-column story below. 
You don’t get all the news in the 
Times, of course; if you want to know 
where Walter Ward is you have to 
read the Mirror; but I don’t care. 
I also read the Times for its features. 

You say the Times has no features? 
Why, the Lost and Found column of 
the Times is the best reading in New 
York. And there is another page— 


once a week—that I read with unflag- 
ging interest, the Monday morning 
collection of sermons. Whether it is 
inspired by a deliberate anticlerical ani- 
mus I do not know, but certainly no 
more deadly blow could be struck at 
the Church than this assemblage and 
presentation, without comment, of just 
what the reverend clergy of all de- 
nominations are thinking and saying. 
It must be tough reading for the faith- 
ful; though they may be gratified by 
the discovery that the humblest cleric, 
when properly inflated by the spirit, 
can make just as big an ass of himself 
in the pulpit as the distinguished Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis. 

Also, I read the Times editorial 
page. I know there is a tradition that 
it isn’t read; obviously it is not, by 
its critics, or their criticisms would be 
very different. But I read it because 
it has a curiosity value, an element of 
excitement. Any regular reader can 
foretell with absolute accuracy what 
the World or the Tribune will have 
to say about any given piece of news. 
For the Tribune, whatever is Repub- 
lican is right. It is true that its edi- 
torial page had a pleasing uncertainty 
last winter, when city and state or- 
ganizations, Koenig and anti-Koenig 
groups, were trying to decide just what 
was and what was not Republican 
hereabouts; but thougl” Mr. Parsons 
and his colleagues sometimes guessed 





wrong they were very agile in retriev- 
ing the mselves, and ge nerally managed 
to purge their publication of contempt 
in the next morning’s issue. 

As for the World, it isn’t hard to 
guess what themes will arouse the 
World’s furious hunger and_ thirst 
after righteousness, and what the 
World editorial page will say about 
them. ‘The editors of the World have 
had the wisdom to realize that in- 
tensity is the best policy in this clamor- 
ous age; their editorial page enjoys and 
deserves the esteem of the numerous 
persons who are unable to hear any- 
thing less than a shout. 

But Times editorial opinion has the 
fluidity, the variability, the incalcula- 
bility that characterizes most of the 
other phenomena of life. So I read 
the Jvmes editorial page, I suppose, 
as persons of different taste read the 
comic strips; one man elects to spend 
his time finding out whether Mutt 
clouts Jeff over the head this morning, 
or Jeff, Mutt; another looks to see if 
the Times is clouting Coolidge ove: 
the head or patting him on the shoul- 
der. 

The hotel where I have my office 
furnishes the Tribune free to every 
reader; post hoc (whether proper ho. 
or not, I refuse to state). I also read 
the Tribune, or, rather, Rice and Mc- 
Geehan. I used to read Percy Hammond 
when he wrote about the drama, but 


The Triumph of the Melting Pot 
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vhen they shifted him to Long Island 
il estate I quit him. ‘The evening 


r 
papers Were exciting for a day or two, 
during the British general strike; but 


always found that the Empire 
which was in ruins at five P.M. was 
intact again, or yet, by the time the 
norning papers came out. And, like 
most readers of the Times, I spent 
wo cents for the Mirror every morn- 
ing during the Rhinelander trial, only 
o find that these otherwise so dissimi- 
journals differed little on what 
niscegenative news was fit to print. 
One of my distinguished contempo- 
aries has lately confessed that he reads 
he sports because he can believe what 
he reads in the sports columns, and not 
elsewhere. Is that so? Yesterday 
Mr. Speaker drove a hot one through 
Mr. Mark Koenig’s hands, and legs, 
and on out to center field for a wallop 
that tied the score in the ninth. Yet 
the papers said it was a two-base 
hit, when it was as plain to me that it 
was an error as it is to any earnest 
Lett-Winger that the Administration 
s nothing but a gang of crooks. The 
difference is that on the sports page 
what the official scorer says is eternal 
truth Ban Johnson later 
overrules him) while in politics and 
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general news one man’s guess is as bad 
as another’s and often worse. 

However, everybody reads sports, 
and with reason. Some years ago a 
temporary slump of interest in baseball 
was explained by some philosopher as 
due to the baseball writers, who would 
make a game so much more interesting 
to read about than it is to see. The 
logic was sound even if the premises 
were wrong; interest in baseball has 
come back, more strongly than ever. 
None the less, between a game as you 
see it and a game as Rice or Cross or 
Runyon describes it, there is the differ- 
ence between life and art, art which 
selects and eliminates and emphasizes; 
the difference between the Chester 
Gillette case and “An American Trag- 
edy.” The sports page does not at- 
tract the best writers because it is best 
paid; it is best paid because it attracts 
the best writers. 

The worst enemy of the general re- 
porter, after all, is the competent 
headline writer who makes it unneces- 
‘ary to read the story. Besides, much 
general news suffers under the handi- 
(ap of being important, and of late 
years most people are tired of impor- 
tant news, having had an overdose. 
Compare, for example, the relative 
Significance of J. T. C. Bratiano and 
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“A very brainy girl, that.” 
«“ ) , 
Hm - But she § mot a bad sort, re ally ad 


Dr. Edwin P. ‘Turner Osbaldeston. 
Bratiano, if competent correspondents 
are right, is misruling a rich and nu- 
merous nation. He is deplorable but 
he simply is not exciting, at this dis- 
tance; whereas the controversy be- 
tween the ninety-two-year-old surgeon 
and the deputy 
sheriff divided brother 


against brother, and roused such fury 


ninety-one-year-old 
families, set 


as only prohibition and the Christian 
faith had seemed to have power to stir. 
Osbaldeston was not important, but 
he was interesting; Gerald Chapman, 
doubtless, was important as a symbol, 
but when the 


top line of the head 


CONEY 


Go to Coney Island where the bright 
lights twinkle, 
City warm and playful with a hard 
gold soul; 
Take your dinner early 
While the sky’s still pearly, 
Have a lot of change to tinkle, 
And a fat bank roll. 


Lay aside the languor of your safe 
sane marriage, 
Never mind the people whom your 
own set snubs, 
Shelve your inhibishes, 
Free your half-starved wishes, 
And forget your haughty carriage 
And your five best clubs. 


broke the news that he had been duly 
hanged few of us cared to read the 
numerous columns that followed. 

So it seems that this reader, like 
most readers, skips gently over most of 
the news that is important, that 1s 
likely, in other words, to have a direct 
bearing on his future, and gives most 
of his attention to things like sermons, 
and the Lost and Found column, and 
Dr. Osbaldeston. Which perhaps ex- 
plains why the papers are so copious; 
for afterall some curious old-fashioned 
tradition does drive them, even vet, 
deal of 

ELMER 


vood 


to give up a space t 


news. Davis 


ISLAND 


Ride a roller coaster fora good night’s 
Starter; 
Pinch her on the kneecap if your 
girl won’t go; 
Throw her down the slideways 
Till her hat’s on sideways 
And the ruffles on her garter 
Make a nice bright show. 


Europe, Asia, Africa have mild wild 
places, 
Even Greeks and Romans had thei 
own rough fun; 
But Coney on this globule 
Has the real live mob—you’ll 
See a half a million faces 
And you won’t know one. 
FILLMORE Hype 
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CODKE OF PYRACUSE WINS THE QUARTE 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE TRACK TITLE GOES WEST 


Sketches by our Artist of the late action in Harvard Stadium when old champions gathered 
to see new spikes fly, new tapes broken and ancient records challenged. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


Three Parts California 
and a Dash of Eli, Sea- 
soned with a Few Broken 


Records 


T was fifteen years—fifteen years 

to a day—since I had taken off 

a pair of running shoes and 
climbed the stairs of the locker build- 
ing on Soldiers’ Field at Cambridge ; 
but the entrance hall pocked and pitted 
by thousands of spikes, the broad stair- 
way, and that big sunny room above 
redolent with the smell of ointments 
and unguents and sweating bodies and 
track suits thrown carelessly around— 
all that remains as it used to be years 
ago. There the same action was 
taking place last Saturday that used to 
pass unseen before our accustomed 
eyes. I observed with interest that the 
tradition which requires a varsity run- 
ner to wear a track suit innocent of 
the functions of a laundry still per- 
sists; I noticed a sprinter in a corner 
pouring water into his shoes to tighten 
them up; a trainer binding up a treach- 
erous ankle with tape; here a boy in 
a jersey slapping and kneading his leg 
muscles; there some one in civilian 
clothes giving a few last words of ad- 
vice to another boy with a strained, 
serious face; over all the hum of con- 
versation, laughter, nervous laughter 
and shouts echoing back and forth 
over the benches and lockers until all 
at once a voice came from the door, 
stunning the entire room with realities. 

“Last call for the hundred. First 
call for the mile run.” 

The annual intercollegiate track 
meet, bringing together the best in 
American college athletics, was about 
to begin. 


UT let me hasten to assure you 
that this was no ordinary track 
meet, bringing together the best in 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of track athletics in the universities of 
the country; and for the event the 
stars of bygone days had been sum- 
moned to Cambridge. They paraded 
behind the big yellow flag of the In- 
tercollegiate Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation into the sunny reaches of the 
Stadium, a sturdy band of several 
hundred, some of whom competed in 
the meets of the Seventies, the Eight- 
ies, and the Nineties. 
In front were Dr. Greene Ham- 
mond of Columbia, quarter- and half- 


mile winner in 1877, Judge Stimson 
of Denver, the mile champion in 
1878; then followed four wheelmen 
on the high bicycles of the early Eight- 
ies, and close after the famous Co- 
lumbia bicycle team of the Nineties 
that held the intercollegiate title for 
four years; after them a body of 
gray-haired men in a long column, 
men whose names are famous the 
world over wherever there is a cinder 
track: Maxey Long, greatest of quar- 
ter-milers, that record holder whose 
record still stands after twenty-five 
years of competition; Gustavus Kirby 
of Columbia, former president of the 
Association, referee at these games for 
several decades; track and field stars 
whose names once rang through the 
country—Schick and Bingham and 
Gourdin of Harvard; Kilpatrick and 
Oler and Gilbert of Yale; Kraenzlein 
and Madeira of Pennsylvania; Marc 
Wright of Dartmouth there to see his 
former record smashed to bits. These 
and others just as celebrated marched 
across the field and waited while the 
bicyclists trundled around the track, 
while Maxey Long and Bernie Wef- 
crs jogged over a quarter of a mile, 
until finally the ceremonies came to 
an end. 

The big yellow flag was hoisted to 
the western tower of the Stadium, be- 
side me in the press box a man at a 
microphone began to give forth the 
usual amount of misinformation for 
those obliged to take their sports syn- 
thetically, the whistle blew for the 
finalists in the hundred-yard dash, the 
sprinters dug their holes, knelt down, 
the pistol went off, and the curtain 
was raised on the greatest of all in- 
tercollegiate track meets. Once again 
we were in the year 1926! 

There below us was the familiar 
scene, as familiar as the scents and the 
sights of the locker room; the track 
on which most of the fastest per- 
formances of this country have been 
made, the green turf dotted with offi- 
cials, the bunched judges at the finish 
line—all the scenery in short remain- 
ing the same as it was fifteen years 
ago when C. C. Little’s team (he is 
now the president of a large and flour- 
ishing state university) captured the 
last intercollegiate championship Har- 
vard has won since 1909. Yes, the 
scenery is the same, only the actors are 
different in this drama of track and 
field. Instead of Cornell and Penn- 


sylvania occupying the center of the 
stage, now it is the colleges of the far 
West of which one reads in connec- 
tion with great deeds upon the grid- 
iron and the river; and their represen- 
tatives are now coming East to take 
the track titles of the nation. Penn- 
syivania and Cornell count now for 
little; these champions of a former 
decade are swept aside by California 
and Southern California and Stan- 
ford. ‘Together the two last-named 
inade more than 60 points, 25 more 
than Yale and Harvard, the leading 
eastern colleges in the final standing. 
Yale had a magnificent pole vaulter 
and a fine sprinter, Harvard had three 
lion-hearted distance runners; but 
neither team was balanced as was the 
Southern California team, which took 
the lead on Friday when it qualified 
thirteen men for the finals, won the 
first completed event Saturday with 
Houser’s record thrown in the shot-put, 
and all the afternoon kept well ahead 
of the field. Houser, by the way, won 
the discus later on; but his toss in the 
shot was more stimulating, and I liked 
the remark of Dean Cornwall, the 
Southern California coach, who was 
sitting beside me when the record was 
announced. This tall blond westerner 
—he looks not much older than some 
of his pupils—took no honors for him- 
self. His coaching he forgot in the 
pride of seeing the captain of the team 
break an intercollegiate record. 
“That’s pretty good when you take 
a man 3,400 miles and have him put 
the shot further than he ever has be- 
fore. That boy is a natural athlete.” 
Which I submit as the words of a 
sportsman and a gentleman. 


NOW: the evening before the 
4 N meet the wise ones were telling 
us that the teams from the West would 
feel the effects of the trip; that their 
weight men might not mind it, but 
that their runners and hurdlers surely 
would. Well, Stanford and Southern 
California divided the high hurdles 
between them; they took seven points 
in the low hurdles and they placed in 
the 220-yard dash and the half-mile 
run. Yes, you knew the title was go- 
ing West even when Willard ‘Tib- 
betts, the Harvard captain, won the 
two-mile with the fastest last quarter 
in intercollegiate history, even when 
Carr of Yale in a record-breaking 
iump defeated Lee Barnes of Southern 
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California with a leap of over thirteen 
feet. And vo West the title did. Ten 
points separated the Southern Cali- 
fornians from their nearest rivals. 
This accomplishment, bear in mind, 
came on top of a week’s journey on a 
transcontinental train, with only one 
day’s work-out before they actually 
entered into competition. What they 
might have done if they had arrived in 
the East a month before the meet and 
become thoroughly acclimated—well, 
all that is unpleasant for an easterner 


—J. R. Tunts 


to contemplate. 
Pennsylvania on the 
Road to Poughkeepsie— 


And a Spot Where Races 
Are Won 


ENNSYLVANIA’S 

good Varsity eight piled an- 

dies triumph on the fine rec- 
ord the Red and Blue has already 
made in the Childs Cup regatta. The 
Quakers have won this historic affair 
on stormy waters and fair, on the rips 
of the Schuylkill and the mirror- 
water of the lake course at Carnegie. 
There could hardly have been better 
conditions than those that prevailed on 
the artificial course that has been such 
a help to short-distance rowing. There 
is, on this course, just a little drop 
cver the dam, where the crews start, 
so that customary conditions are 
against the oarsmen. Very rarely they 
are favorable. The Quakers, there- 
fore, had the best of chances to show 
their ability on what amounted to dead 
water. They were not sufficiently 
pushed at any stage to make such 
race as they had with the Elis, and as 
they will have on the Hudson, but the 
racing experience was valuable. 

It was just so much more mileage 
under the Red and Blue belt—just so 
much more contact with other crews— 
just so much more stowing away of 
confidence. And this little matter of 
confidence is of the utmost importance. 
For quite a little while now, the Quak- 
ers have had in the stroke seat one of 
the best oars in the colleges. Don Ir- 
miger has been something of a master 
of either two-crew or three-crew 
races. Against the Elis he lost to a 
better guesser with a better crew, but 
the fact remains that he is a hard 
man to beat and so are the men behind 
him. 

Beating Princeton, the big eight 
from the Schuylkill showed probably 
its best form so far. It cleaned up a 


crashing- 


brilliant early season—if one over- 
looks the little affair at Derby—and 
is now squared away for the four- 
mile test at Poughkeepsie. Like all the 
other coaches, the new incumbents at 
Philadelphia are worrying about the 
distance they will have to travel 
Poughkeepsie. If they had a home 
course that would provide the mileage, 
they would be in better shape for the 
long distance. In the meantime they 
have been able to stow away a goodly 
share of the short-distance races, car- 
rying with them a great deal of pres- 
tige. 

Columbia, which is so often a real 
factor in these Childs Cup races, 
was a great disappointment. It had 
been felt that the light blue would 
be up with the procession, but there 
wasn’t enough life in the boat to make 
a race of it. Princeton, nicely stroked 
by Langhorne, had something in the 
way of a challenge to offer, but not 
Columbia. Langhorne turned out the 
best rowing of which he was capable 
in the first quarter-mile, but there- 
after the Tigers were not in the hunt. 
An eight, the blue and white, that 
just a little time ago seemed promis- 
ing, looked hardly up to the top class. 

It was in the Freshman event, how- 
ever, that the men of Morningside 


counted. The light blue and white 





“Red-khot mamma” 


took this event by feet or inches, as 
one prefers, but won another race 
against a first-class crew. ‘The race 
boasted a deal of class, for three bet- 
ter Freshman eights have seldom been 
boated. There has been a steady build- 
ing up of rowing through the Prince- 
ton Freshman crews, clear down to the 
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second yearlings, and anv triumph over 
them is quite worth w hile. 

Columbia is fortunate in having at 
command an eight that has c aught the 
real Glendon coaching—big strong 
men who will develop in time into 
Varsity oarsmen, coming through with 
a system that has prestige and. victo- 
ries behind it. “These Columbia young- 
sters are well equipped to row any 
first-class stroke. ‘They have in Lam- 
bart one of the best pace-setters to be 
found anywhere, and in Davenport 
the right sort to “take it away,” as 
Ed Leader so aptly puts it. 


ARNEGIE LAKE has a towpath 
from which the newspaper men 
get an adequate view of the race, and 
have a chance to count strokes, but 
there is a spot inshore, the nearest spot 
to the shallow water, where one can 
get even a better idea of racing values. 
It is there that the crew in front lets 
out every link it has, and it is there 
that the crew that is behind makes 
its challenge. Right at that spot, most 
of the time, races are decided—or per- 
haps it would be better to say that right 
at that spot the eight makes up its 
mind. ‘The water is not more than 
four feet deep, and the inside eight 
comes close to scraping bottom. It 
is the one spot that gives the coxswain 
the clearest idea of speed. In a close 
race it is important, but it so happened 
that Irmiger and his men were so 
thoroughly in command of the race 
that the “feel of the boat” at that par- 
ticular spot was not necessary. 


ITH the preliminary races out 

of the way, and the Navy still 
very much in the ascendant, interest 
centers on the two long-distance races, 
with Yale a favorite once more for 
the New London victory, and the 
Navy the choice for the battle on the 
Hudson. Once again the controversy 
between the western and the eastern 
strokes will be revived. The western- 
ers come East equipped with a hard 
catch, a neat leg drive, and not a 
great deal of finish. After they have 
been in the eastern sector for a time 
they are apt to drop some of the accent 
on the catch and to accent the finish. 
The boat can be made to run between 
strokes in both ways, but even the in- 
vaders are inclined to go in for more 
swing and more “kick.” They find 
that it gets results. Some of the old- 
timers will stick to the hard finish, 
win or lose. —HERBERT REED 
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“As I live and breathe, Harry, it is a skunk!” 


GARTER MOTIF 


An AuTHor’s CAPRICE IN THE PRESENCE OF A HABERDASHER 


ET a man’s leg be never so 

shapely, sooner or later his gar- 

ters wear out. They lose their 
elasticity, and the little rubber bands 
come poking out through the ribs. 
Then it is that a man goes to the store 
for a new pair, and the salesman asks, 
“What color?” 

I never know what to say. The 
question comes so sudden and so crisp 
across the counter; and the salesman 
is so eager for your answer. Perhaps 
it is a streak of orderliness in my na- 
ture that makes me try to recall the 
color of the last pair I bought—as if 
it were of some consequence to keep 
the same tone in the matter of hose 
supporters: a sort of calf motif. Al- 
ways I fail. Though by day I go about 
cozily encased in them, and by night 
I sleep close to where they lie on my 
chair, I cannot keep tab on their color. 

Raising my pants in the store to 
peek would be out of the question. 
The only course left is to decide 
quickly on an appropriate color and 
take my chance of its being the same 
as last time. Just as I am about to 
say, “Purple!” the thought comes to 


me that purple might sound ostenta- 
tious. Purple garters might be good 


for a jockey, or an interior decorator, 
but for a man who gets his own break- 
fast and does the dishes, purple would 
be stretching it a point. 

This pause in the conversation—a 
mere fraction of a second—unnerves 
me. Despairing, I try to say, “Blue.” 
But it sticks in my throat. Blue is un- 
questionably the color one might ex- 
pect in boudoir curtains or camisole 
ribbons. For a man to affect blue gar- 
ters seems, at the moment, almost 
sensual. 

By this time the clerk is restless, 
and threatens to leave you for another 
customer. Then he sniffs, and stands 
rigid, as though he had just flushed a 
whole brace of parti-colored garters 
and was waiting for you to wing one 
with a clever shot. 

Breaking down completely, you 
murmur, “Black.” And the clerk 
whisks a black pair from their box and 
gives them a couple of gay snaps with 
his fingers—the little flourish by 
which every specialist pays tribute to 
his art. Quite openly he grins. And 
quite rightly you interpret this grin to 
mean: 

“T knew all along that you were 
the sort of man who says black just 
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because he can’t think of a color.” 

Walking home along the Avenue 
with the ebon bands in your pocket, 
you slowly regain your composure. 
Tiny buds on the hedge by the Wal- 
dorf foretell spring; sparrows, casting 
pensive glances at straws in Madison 
Square, presage the vernal season. Yet 
in your pocket are bands of deep 
mourning. While earth awakes, you 
will be wearing black garters. You 
begin to think the thing out. 

What color? 

In your more sober moments, the 
truth must have come home to you, 
that there is surely no middle ground 
between modesty and good taste in the 
matter of garters. However decent 
the garters themselves, the act of 
specifying their color is a piece of fop- 
pery which cannot be explained away. 
A man may wear blue garters and be 
irreproachable; but let him be con- 
scious that he is wearing blue garters, 
and he is at once a cad and a dandy. 

Therefore, no man should be called 
upon to name a color when he is buy- 
ing garters. The clerk should rather 
be taught to appraise a customer quick- 
ly and hand him garters of the color 
which he, the clerk, deems suitable. 

In my shopping around Manhattan, 
I had always looked forward to find- 
ing, some day, a haberdasher whose 
sprightly garter clerk would have what 
men of affairs call “initiative.” Never 
for a moment did I suspect that, find- 
ing at last such a shop, I would per- 
versely turn my back on fortune. Yet 
what an unexpected twist our frail 
nature takes! Who can account for 
the lover declining a kiss proffered 
himf Who can explain the caprice 
which seized me last week in the pres- 
ence of the perfect haberdasher? 

It was a shop on Sixth Avenue. 

“T would like a pair of garters,” I 
said, and waited. 

“Blue?” suggested the miraculous 
clerk, reaching for a blue pair. As- 
tounded, I quickly realized that this 
was my goal. I could buy garters 
without embarrassment and without 
compromise. ‘hen the change came. 
I drew myself 
viciously on the clerk, growling. 


up, and wheeled 


“Blue?” I mimicked. ‘“‘Never! 
Let me have pale green.” FE. B. W. 
o 

1:15—55 St. between 11th and 12th Ave.; 
rubbish in lot; W. R. Hearst. Trifling. 


—Fire Record in the Time " 
The cold and final judgment of 


publ ic record. 
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OTHING has de- 

manded our at- 

tention quite so 
emphatically in recent days as a cer- 
tain bathtub, the property of Mr. Earl 
Carroll, which became indeed such 
an important item of current events 
that a Federal court and jury were 
compelled to take notice of it. This 
particularly unwieldy plumbing fix- 
ture has remained shielded from the 
public eye since the days when Miss 
Anna Held used to call in the reporters 
to stand and gape while she laved her- 
self in Grade A milk. But, despite 
the modest retirement of all these 
years, the bathtub has justified the con- 
tention that it can provide a good story 
whenever it is called upon. 

The present exciting circumstances 
grew out of what is termed by the 
popular press, an Orgy. Mr. Carroll 
is a dramatic producer, and the pro- 
prietor of a theatre which bears his 
name. For some years it has been 
his custom to hold a reception in the 
theatre on the night of Washington’s 
birthday, and with the obvious means 
at his disposal to provide unique enter- 
tainment for his guests. Since it is the 
fashion among our Broadway merry- 
makers of the moment to pretend to 
that quite devilish state of mind known 
as decadence, Mr. Carroll determined 
to please his guests after their own 
taste. 

But he did not bother to conduct 
research into the curious and esoteric 
devices that the old Romans employed 
to snare the jaded fancies of their 
visitors. He contented himself with 
a sort of mauve decadence. He re- 
membered, I suppose, how Mr. James 
L. Breese, entertaining once in honor 
of Stanford White, arranged for a 
nude young lady to bounce from the 
pie after it was borne to the table 
on yeomen’s shoulders. And, too, he 
doubtless remembered the famous 
party of Mr. Herbert Barnum Seeley, 
at Sherry’s. Mr. Seeley employed a 
young dancer named Annabel Moore 
to enter the hall clad simply in a few 
ludicrous signs, and another dancer 
called Little Egypt to perform what 
was then thought a violently wicked 
figure, the hoochee-koochee. Mr. Car- 
roll may even have recalled that Po- 
lice Captain Whiskers Chapman raid- 
ed the Seeley reception at the behest 
of Miss Annabel Moore’s outraged 
mother; that Mr. Seeley was arrested, 
and that much publicity accrued to 
himself thereby. 

At any rate, Mr. Carroll must have 
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liked the girl-in-the-pie notion. But, 
being a modern and therefore a realist, 
the next idea that entered his head 
was a bathtub. He struck upon the 
fancy of filling a tub with what the 
jury says was not champagne, and of 
inducing a comely maiden to bathe 
therein before the eyes of his delighted 
company. 

And so it went. The party had 
been under way for some hours before 
the bathtub scene was performed. 
During the early part of the evening 
the guests drank such liquids as were 
served to them, listened to the jazz 
music, chatted, and munched hot dogs 
from the little stand set up at the 
edge of the stage. In short, they were 
enjoying a regular Orgy. But the 
great moment came well after mid- 
night, when suddenly the music was 
stilled, and the bathtub rolled out 
upon the stage. 

While the company watched, men 
began pouring something from _bot- 
tles into the tub’s glistening porcelain 
depths. When it was almost full, Miss 
Joyce Hawley, née Theresa Daugelos, 
scurried across the stage beneath the 
protection of a green overcoat. Be- 
side the sparkling pool, she slipped off 
the wrap, and plunged in. 

Mr. Carroll himself dipped the 
first bumper from the swishing eddies, 
and shouted, with a nod at Miss 
Hawley’s submerged body, that the 
line would form on the right. <A 
few, very few, came forward. And 
as they stood around, dipping from 
her bath, Miss Hawley began to cry. 
This display of emotion cast a damper 
upon the proceedings, and the bath- 
tub was wheeled away forthwith. The 
party went on. 


ONSIDERABLE mystery at- 
taches to the events next ensuing. 
Mr. Carroll certainly made one of 
two mistakes. He either was guilty 


ef deplorable carelessness in making 
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up his guest list, or h 
succumbed to the allurin; 
offer of a large amount 
of sensational publicity. For, amony 
those present was Mr. Philip Payne, 
managing editor of the Daily Mirror. 
And in Mr. Payne’s editions of th 
next day there was a breathless account 
of the reception, with full descrip- 
tions of Miss Hawley’s public toilette. 

Granted, however, that Mr. 
Payne was truthful when he said that 
Mr. Carroll told him to display th 
story for all it was worth, it becomes 
clear that the producer overlooked 
one other vastly important circum- 
stance. He neglected to remind him- 
self that the office of United States 
District Attorney for New York is 
currently held by a gentleman wh. 
is, no less than Mr. Carroll himself, « 
genius in the matter of publicity. Mr. 
Emory Buckner, as it is now revealed, 
reads the Daily Mirror. 

With his padlock schedule _nicel\ 
up to date, Mr. Buckner encountered 
the story of the bath—heralded in 
those early days as a genuine cham- 
pagne bath, no less. And at once his 
furious energy perceived another out- 
let. He announced that he would 
have the bootlegger’s head who pro- 
vided the fluid in which Miss Hawley 
sat. And he invited Mr. Carroll to 
call upon the Grand Jury and make 
known the source of his supply. 

Mr. Carroll responded. But hi 
was quite firm in his denial that ther¢ 
were vinous liquors in the tub. In- 
deed, he went further, saying that 
there really wasn’t any tub at all, 
there wasn’t any Miss Hawley, and 
certainly, no young ladies of his ac- 
quaintance indulged in baths upon his 
stage. Whereupon the Grand Jury 
found six indictments against Mr. 
Carroll charging him with perjury. 

Which, perhaps, too lengthy, recita! 
brings us at last to the subject of this 
chronicle, which is the trial in th 
grimy old Federal Building, wher: 
Mr. Carroll was adjudged guilty on 
two of the indictments. 


F you missed following this trial 

as it unfolded, episode by episod 
in the public prints, you missed o1 
of the most thoroughly delightful en- 
tertainments which have been voucli- 
safed, on Broadway or off, in lat 
days. It is rare for any public event 
to catch the spirit of farce-comed\ 
even briefly, much less to sustain such 
a spirit over a period of days. But 
the famous Baththub Orgy Trial cer- 
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| Water Tower| 


More and more advertisers are employing 
famous authors to write their copy for them. 
Mr. Irvin Cobb does the Sweet Caporal ads, 
Will Rogers spins yarns for Bull Durham 
and Rex Beach enlarges on the glories of 
Florida. Not to be outdone, The Water Tower 
is guest-conducted this week by the follow- 
ing celebrities— 


+ + + 


P. G. ROADHOUSE 


“How can I be expected to know anything 
about mineral water? I ask you. What I 
mean to say is, how can a chappie find time 
to worry about the, if I may say so, little 
things of everyday life. In my case I should 
call it gross interference into what is most 
obviously Jeebes’ business.” He pushed a 
bell. 


“Jeebes.” 

wi hid 

“Teebes, will you be good enough to tell us 
what brand of table water it is that we 
drink?” 


“Certainly, sir. It is called Aquazone. Not as 
well known as some other brand possibly, 
but, on account of its Oxygen and mineral 
content, far more invigorating and, if I may 
say so, efficacious. Will that be all, sir?” 


+ + + 


LORELEI LOOSE 
June Sth: 

Well the truth is that I have decided to 
give up champagne. Because it really is just 
as Henry said last night at the Ritz. He said 
to look around and see what sort of people 
were drinking champagne. He pointed to a 
table of most unrefined people and sure 
enough they were drinking champagne. What 
I mean is a girl can’t be too careful what she 
drinks nowadays. Luckily Dorothy and a 
gentleman friend arrived just then and 
ordered Aquazone table water. Henry says 
this is a very stimulating beverage even if it 
is legal. I almost had to smile. 


+ + + 


NENCKEN MATHAN 


It is interesting to realize that that gigantic 
piece of chicane buffoonery, facetiously known 
as Prohibition, is responsible for the belief 
among the rising generation of homines 
Americani that mineral water is and always 
has been nothing but a providentially sup- 
plied mixer for liquor. 


+ + + 


GERTRUDE PINE 


Tables. Time tables. Turn tables. Please let 
us turn the tables. Turn the table water. 
Where is the water? Ask your druggist. Your 
druggist or grocer. Ask your grocer. Ask 
anyone. Anywhere. Ask 

VANDERBILT 6434. 


Advertisement. 





tainly was such an affair. Here was 
justice being dispensed—and on every 
side faces were red with suppressed 
laughter. Sometimes the laughter es- 
caped with a roar, and only then were 
we reminded that the dignity of our 
glorious Republic was involved. 

Federal courts, for some reason, do 
not adorn themselves with all the 
heavy-handed pomposity which nar- 
rower halls of justice affect. ‘There 
was, indeed, a certain noisy boisterous- 
ness that lingered in the immense room 
where Judge Goddard and his jury 
and all the lawyers and all the specta- 
tors sat listening to the tale of wanton 
gaiety that didn’t quite come off. The 
flunkies themselves did not bother to 
dress in ceremonial blue. The Judge 
was robed, of course. But there was 
no American flag. And whenever 
anybody had anything to say, wheth- 
er lawyer or attendant or dissatisfied 
spectator, he bellowed it at the top of 
his lungs. 

The room where Mr. Carroll was 
tried is almost inconceivably ugly. ‘The 
railed portion where sit lawyers and 
the press, occupies most of its floor 
space, with the Judge’s bench rising 
dustily at one end, and a few benches 
for onlookers ranged in tiers at the 
other. 

Matters proceeded slowly at first. 
Mr. Buckner, of course, was conduct- 
ing the case himself in behalf of the 
United States Government. And he 
contented himself at the outset with 
the production of certain of Mr. Car- 
roll’s guests to swear that Miss Haw- 
ley did take a bath and that the bath 
contained liquor. There was some 
disagreement as to the exact quality of 
the potation. Most of the witnesses, 
having grown into the American habit 
of including all alcoholic beverages 
under the simple generic title of 
“booze,” were not quite prepared to 
make nice distinctions. 

For example, the color of Miss 
Hawley’s bath, after having been de- 
scribed by various witnesses as yel- 
low, light brown, dark brown, pinkish 
and red, was compared by them to 
the colors of the following objects: 
a yellow lead pencil, another yellow 
pencil, a third yellow pencil, the top 
of the Judge’s desk, a tan brief case, 
and a piece torn from the buff edition 
of an afternoon paper. 


But these were merely the prelimi- 
naries. ‘The peak of the proceedings 
came with the entry of Miss Hawley 
herself. She is a tall girl, with a 
pretty face and, as she confessed dur- 
ing her testimony, possessed of a beau- 
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titul figure. When she first came 
to the stand she seemed much de- 
pressed. She even wept during those 
moments of her testimony which 
boomed the newspapers with their stir- 
ring headline: “Naked and Drunk, 
Says Beauty.” But presently the in- 
volved mechanism of court procedure 
became beautifully clear to her, and 
she promptly decided that it was all 
very silly. 

Plainly, scorn was in her voice as 
she answered the repeated questions 
concerning the lingerie show in which 
she had participated, marking her 
début to Broadway. Couldn’t her 
hearers understand, her manner dis- 
closed, that gentlemen went to the 
lingerie show who wished to make the 
acquaintance of a young lady? Of 
course, the ladies wear tights in the 
lingerie show. . . 

But there is no better way of re- 
vealing Miss Hawley’s perfection as 
a witness, and as a disciple of that 
school of thought lately memorialized 
by Miss Anita Loos, than by including 
in this account her testimony itself. 
Fancy the ensuing answers delivered in 
a voice deeply contemptuous or in- 
wardly disturbed, as the mood seems 
to fit: 

Mr. SmytH: At the time of the 
party your hair was dark, wasn’t it! 

Miss HAWLEY: Yes, it was. 

Q. Well, it looks blonde now. 
A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Isit yourown hair? A. No, 
it isn’t. It’s a blonde transformation. 
But my hair is naturally blonde. 

Q. When were you born? A. 
March 3, 1909. 

Q. What is your parents’ address’ 
A. I don’t think that’s necessary. 

Q. When did you leave your par- 
ents? A. Two years ago. 

QO. Why? A. They wanted to 
know too much. 

Q. What do you do to support 
yourself? Do you sing or dance! 
A. No, I don’t. 

Q. How do you earn your living! 
A. I wanted to do posing. 

Q. Have you ever gone by anothe: 
name than Joyce Hawley? A. Yes. 
Whenever I didn’t like a gentleman 
I’d tell him any name I thought ot. 
I don’t remember what the names 
were myself, now. 

Q. Where did you live when you 
first came to New York? A. Various 
hotels. 

Q. What were some of them’ 
A. I lived in hotels, yea-a-a, but | 
don’t remember their names. 


Q. Who is Tomadelli? A. Juan 
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know the right 
things to wear 


That’s why FRENCH, 
SHRINER & URNER “TWIN- 
GRIP” golf oxfords predominate 
on the courses that New York- 
ers patronize. 


“TWIN-GRIP” GOLF SHOES 
are worn by  champions— 
Klein, Sarazen, Cooper, Farrell, 
Diegel—which is proof of their 
quality. They are also worn by 
New Yorkers—which is proof of 
their correctness and style. 


They are sold in our own shops, 
specially designed for the com- 
fort and convenience of our 
patrons in_ several different 
models. 
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Tomadelli, He’s a very good friend 
of Mr. Carroll’s. He calls Mr. Car- 
roll and everybody by their first name. 
He’s a good friend of mine and I like 
him very much. 

Q. Did you take a drink the last 
time you dined with him? A. Yes, 
well, I don’t know. 

Q. Which do you mean? A. 
You ask me such foolish questions 
you get me all balled up. 

Q. Are you doing a bathtub act 
now? A. Yes,I am. At the Green- 
wich Village Follies. 

Q. You are posing 
in the nude in this pic- 
ture I show you, aren’t 
you? A. Well, the day 
I signed my contract 
the publicity man said 
I would have to have 
some photographs taken. 
So the wardrobe woman 
there fixed me up so I 
looked absolutely nude 
and then they took two 
pictures. 

Q. What salary are 
you getting now? 

During this examina- 
tion, Miss Hawley had 
opportunity to become 
familiar with courtroom tactics 
through the frequent interruptions of 
Mr. Buckner. And now she deter- 
mined to make use of her newly gath- 
ered knowledge. Quite belligerently, 
she shouted: “I object.” 

Q. Are you getting as much as 
$500? <A. I’m not going to tell 
you! 

Jupce Gopparp: This witness, 
particularly since she is a young girl, is 
entitled to the protection of this court. 
I don’t believe this question pertinent. 

Mr. Smytu: Do you really believe 
she needs protection, your Honor? 

Q. Did your lawyer, Miss Haw- 
ley, go to the Grand Jury with you? 
A. No. He said he wouldn’t have 
anything to do with the District At- 
torney—the Government. When I re- 
alized what a bloke I’d been to fool 
with him, I gave him the air. 

Mr. Smyth attempted to interrupt, 
but Miss Hawley stilled him. “You’re 
hollering so much,” she said; “I can’t 
hear what you say.” 


HE lawyers became quite fierce— 

persuasive, as the occasion de- 
manded— in their final addresses, and 
the jury went out to find the verdict. 
Presently the twelve men returned 
with their decision that Mr. Carroll 
had been something less than truthful 
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when he denied Miss Hawley’s adven- 
ture in the tub. But he told the truth, 
said the jurymen, when he swore she 
was immersed in nothing more power- 
ful than ginger ale. 

Thus Mr. Carroll struck against 
his first rebuff in the pursuit of that 
remarkable talent he possesses for 
making the newspapers print his name. 
As this is written, sentence has not 
been pronounced upon him, and there 
is no telling whether he will be sent 
to jail or merely fined for his offense. 

It will be unfortu- 
nate in many ways if 
the bathtub affair should 
cool his fervor for pub- 
licity. For all of his ex- 
ploits have been amus- 
ing. Not since Anthony 
Comstock, perhaps, has 
New York harbored an 
individual with so rich 
an aptitude for notorie- 
ty. Of course, Mr. Car- 
roll approaches the situ- 
ation from the opposit« 
pole. Mr. Comstock bel- 
lowed for goodness and 
Mr. Carroll bellows for 
badness. The spectators’ 
amusement, in_ both 
cases, grows out of the eagerness with 
which the newspapers leap at the bait. 
And, once having committed them- 
selves, the newspapers generally see to 
it that a good story is produced. To 
that extent, he can be relied upon. 

Mr. Carroll’s first major enterprise, 
leng ago when he was arrested fo1 
plastering his theatre lobby with photo- 
graphs of naked ladies, showed how 
far the press would go to help him. 
If I am not mistaken, there were even 
some editorials written deploring th: 
few days he passed in the Tombs as 
an outrage against free speech, or th: 
liberal mind, or something of the sort. 
Since then, he has managed to keep 
pretty well in the public press. 

And even now, if he is sent off t 
prison, he will doubtless be recom- 
pensed for the indignity in the pay- 
ment which he likes best. For sure]\ 
our energetic journals will not over- 
look so vastly important an item o! 
news as Mr. Carroll’s daily breakfast 
menu. It is even likely that some en- 
terprising paper will contract with him 
for a daily dispatch on prison life. 
And that would be more yaluable as 
publicity material than half a doze: 
chorus-girl parades on Broadway. A! 
ready I envision the headline “Carrol! 
Directs Vanities Show from Ja 
Cell.” —Morris MarkKeE 
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UNSEEN JEWELS 


THEY are not to be found among 
the cool and sparkling emeralds 
. . . or the heavenly sapphires . . . 
or the fiery diamonds . . . or the 
softly colored pearls. For they are 
locked securely in the heart of this 
organization, these unseen jewels— 
integrity, responsibility and truth. 

Since William Elder Marcus 
founded this firm nearly fifty years 
ago, it has gained an enviable place 
in the regard of the public. Year 
after year, it has made plainly ap- 
parent to buyers of precious stones 
the actual money-value of dealing 
with a responsible firm. 

In this business, as in few others, 
conditions arise where the word of 
an expert is worth far more than 
the opinions of a hundred ama- 
teurs. Searcely distinguishable dif- 
ferences, minute shadings of color, 


infinitesimal imperfections—these 
pass unnoticed by even the more 
careful buyers. The eye of an ex- 
pert and the word of a reputable 
organization are the only real 
guards against unwise jewel pur- 
chases. And the reason that cus- 
tomers of Marcus & Company never 
regret a purchase is because they 
are given the complete truth about 
the articles that interest them. 
During fifty years of selling 
pearls and precious stones to many 
notable families, something of this 
firm’s unshakable confidence in its 
own merchandise has entered into 
the minds of an extraordinary num- 
ber of people. For it is true that 
Marcus & Company are as well 
known for their unseen jewels as 
for the precious stones that enchant 
their customers anew each season. 


MARCUS &€ COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the Corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 


© 1926 
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| NLIKE any other shav- 
ing preparation—sim- 


ply because it gives men the 


refreshing shave. Quite natu- 
rally it is favored by men who 
habitually seek the best. 


HOUBICANT 


P A RO 


Ougere Royale 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢.; Cream, soc.; 
Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, soc. 















Calling It a Season— 
The Year, High Spots 
and Low—The Fakir 


and the Drama 


OW, therefore, it is permitted 
that all the weary ones who 
have been trudging after 

dramas of the season should sit on 
summer hillsides, bask, look back and 
remember. ‘The theatrical year of 
1925-26 is almost through—and so, 
God and the editors willing, is he who 
tried to make winter’s tales of criti- 
cisms on this page. Call it a season. 
But what sort of season? 

We are at the kindly end of the list, 
of course. Nobody says bitter things 
to the dying. A few handsome funeral 
phrases would help a great deal in the 
matter of assuring you that it was, any- 
how, a season which meant no harm, 
tried its best, and now and then rose 
to sincere accomplishments. Of even 
your rich Uncle Benny from Australia 
they will probably not be able to say 
more than that. 

This was a season which awarded 
immense success to “Cradle Snatch- 
ers.” But then, a year ago a similar 
success crowned “Ladies of the Eve- 
ning.” And if we now have no “They 
Knew What They Wanted,” we have 
1 “Bride of the Lamb.” Failing to 
produce a new “Processional,” we 
could manage (for a while) with the 
lugubrious, majestic mystery of “Goat 
Song.” Probably, when all’s said, 
sung, and snarled at, all Broadway 
seasons are sisters under the skinfuls. 


E knew this year the literary 

awarenesses of O’Neill’s “The 
Fountain”; but we knew, too, the rac- 
ing beauty and philosophic thrust of 
his masked fantasy, ““The Great God 
Brown.” We saw the grimly patient 
truths of Howard’s “Lucky Sam Mc- 
Carver” sink into nervous disability. 
We witnessed the slaughter of Ros- 
tand’s beautiful but defenseless “Last 
Night of Don Juan” at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre. We were jolly 
with “The Butter and Egg Man” by 
one member of the Kaufman-Con- 
nelly gang, and wistful with “The 
Wisdom Tooth” by the other. It was 
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a year of compensations, as well as of 
collapses. Loveliest of all, it con- 
tained “The Dybbuk.” 

We have had no mystery play to 
compare with those of past vears. “The 
Creaking Chair” 
tion along with such ingenious melo- 
diamas as “Silence,” ‘“ The Bat,” and 
“Tn the Next Room.” ‘The decade’s 
parade of rural comedies has thinned 
out, too. “Alias the Deacon” is the 
nearest thing akin to one of this sea- 


does not merit men- 


son’s record—a jocular and_ happy 
enough piece of hokum, but nothing 
to scream about, this way or that. Ad- 
venture plays found a fair average in 
McGuire’s “Twelve Miles Out,” 
which ought to make a good movie- 

and that’s an epitaph. 


E have had lots and acres ot 

revivals. Everything from al- 
most everything by Ibsen to a_last- 
minute ‘resurrection of Locke’s “Th: 
Climax.” Ibsen, in the Le Gallienn¢ 
manner, Ibsen according to the Actors’ 
Theatre complex, Ibsen by Clar 
Eames and associates. Also Strind- 
berg; Stagers’ and Provincetown 
Strindberg, inlaid with oddity, framed 


in the best of intentions. ‘‘East 
Lynne,” “The Two Orphans,” “Th« 
Unchastened Woman” — they all 


found it hard sledding back across th« 
years. 

But Gilbert and Sullivan did not. 
The large-scale production of “Pina- 
fore” may not be Gilbert and Sullivan 
to the few, but it has been holiday fo: 
the tens of thousands; while Mr. 
Ames’s “Tolanthe” proves—and will 
doubtless prove, all the arid summer 
long—a delight too refreshing for 
calm mention. And, while hats ar 
off to revivals, dip your panache deep- 
ly in memory of “Hamlet” 
clothes. And to Helen 
Barrie. 


in modern 


Hayes in 


RAMATIZATIONS of novels 
were few. Probably you'll not 
note the fact with any great excess of 
sorrow. “The Enchanted April” took 
only a short while to fail. But “Th 
Great Gatsby” and “The Green Hat” 
remained in service for several month: 
apiece. The one was a good play 
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sunset hours! Some all 
snowy white,some black 
and white, some with a 
dash of vivid color! 
There's a slipper of 
white for every 
Summer need at 
the shops of 
I. Miller! 


I]. MILLER 
Beautiful Shoes 
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you are soberly instructed that the other 
was “good theatre,” and that’s that. 
Mr. Arlen’s other Broadway-to-May- 
fair festivity, “These Charming Peo- 
ple,” had indeed some charming peo- 
ple in it, and made nobody the sadder 
—or the wiser. 

At first Britannia ruled the stage 
completely. There was (still is) 
“Young Woodley,” that finely ad- 
justed inquiry into English adoles- 
cence. “There was Noel Coward, ac- 
tor, composer, playwright, wit, whose 
“The Vortex” spun so furiously for a 
time; whose “Hay Fever” failed to 
win the popularity it deserved, and 
whose “Easy Virtue” won a great deal 
more than it ought. There is Lons- 
dale’s “Last of Mrs. Cheney,” de- 
liciously done. 

But these stray reminiscences only 
clutter up the tablets. Finish in the 
satisfaction of a year which brought 
Raquel Meller to America, reinstated 
Hampden’s “Cyrano,” and continued 


**Abie’s Irish Rose.” 


EWS stories will probably have 
1 given you a sufficiently clear- 
eyed account of the appearance here 
of the Fakir Rahman Bey, his wonders 
to perform. Since he is billed nightly 
at the Selwyn Theatre—and since, 
for some cute reason, it is supposed that 
the present reviewer of drama is also 
an expert judge of the science of hyp- 
notism and cataleptic anesthesia—tr) 
to look at the Fakir through the mon- 
ocle of art and entertainment. He 
does strange, inexplicable, unbeliev- 
able, sometimes most uncomfortable 
things. He is very adept at them, very 
sincere, but not immensely exhilarat- 
ing. His program is damp with long, 
earnest defensive explanations, piebald 
with tedium. 

Rahman Bey is an Italo-Egyptian, 
possessed of mild features, an apostol ix 
beard, eager little limbs behind his 
flowing robes. He frisks like a friend- 
ly terrier, and does a score of things 
to himself so cruel as to make you 
wince. 

Now and then one of the more com- 
passionate members of the audience is 
forced to stand not on the order ot 
his or her going when the Fakir jabs 
needles through his cheeks, hatpins int: 
his breast and a sword into his jugular. 
His interlocutors assure you that, b\ 
dint of practicing the same sort ot 
sublimated will-power, you, too, ca! 
become a self-made St. Sebastian. I! 
you care to, of course. 

He does a long line of thought read- 
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ings, also. He can snatch Al Woods’s 
glasses off, no matter how silently and 
secretly you fancy that that would be 
jolly. Blindfolded, he can ferret out 
the magazine you have hidden behind 
a curtain in the back of the room. The 
only behest he balked at, the night of 
the press performance, was one which 
bade him find and kiss Mr. Benchley 
——and who can blame him?! 

There is one truly buzzing moment 
in the Fakir’s program. ‘This is when, 
after ten minutes or so, they dig him 
up from under the mound of sand, and 
begin wrenching at his coffin-lid to 
see whether he be dead or alive. If 
he has overstayed his time in the box, 
you are solemnly warned, nothing can 
save him. 

“Nothing,” muttered a_first-night 
wag, “except Joe Leblang!” 


OMPARED to “One Man’s 

Woman,” a brand-new pudding 
of all the old crusts of playdom which 
has begun to spiel at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, even so rich a memory 
as “‘Love’s Call” or “Flesh” turns 
pale, pure and classic. “One Man’s 
Woman” is one of those odd numbers 
which are inevitably presented by their 
authors in the late spring. It gives its 
audience great chances to guffaw, and 
is probably the most appalling rot in 
town today. 

The always willing Curtis Cooksey 
undertakes to be serious in the part of 
an upstanding American of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He falls in love with 
a beautiful young mopsy, does his 
worst to drink himself to death, and 
ends by marrying her. But “One 
Man’s Woman” is likely to be every- 
body else’s poison, —G. W. G. 


ARGUMENT FOR NUDITY 


The thought that shoes cost fifty beers 
Will never fail to summon tears. 
What’s more, a simple Panama 

Is worth ten quarts of triple-star; 
And even if the tailor botch 

A suit, it costs a case of Scotch. 

I think it nothing short of sin 

To buy cravats with quarts of gin. 


[ shall go shameless in my hide 
And pour the proceeds all inside. 


—A.K. L. 


Thursday evening to be given Thursday night 
—Wisconsin State Journal. 


Another triumph of Daylight Sav- 


ing: 


ut 
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LINES ON THE 
DECORATING TRADE 


Unconventional people, and yet withal 
dutiful 
Commissioned by God (sic) to make 
the earth beautiful. 
Though slandered alike by the world 
and their spouses 
They will toil overtime to deliver your 
“houses 
For better or worse 
From the blight of the mid- 


Victorian curse. 


Between Fifth and Park they abound 
in variety. 
They will decorate Kansas like Eastern 
society. 
There’s the dainty, refined ephemeral 
creature— 
\nd also the bold Amazonian 
screecher 
Who glares in amaze 
If you prefer Empire 


To good Louis Seize. 


There’s the lady of leisure who dresses 
her part, 

\nd the slavey to conscience who 
starves for her art. 

(If you make a bad choice she feels 
bound to decry it. 

Though it’s priced at four thousand 
she can’t let you buy it.) 

“. « That set doesn’t seem 
To harmonize well with 
The rest of my scheme.” 


‘Then there’s the she who is all gen- 
erosity i 
Who sells—bless her soul—any kind 

of atrocity. 
She’s a scorner of taste—hesitates not 
to flaunt it. 
Lets you have a brass bed if you happen 
to want it. 
She’s exposed to the charge 
Of being commercial. 
(Her profits are large.) 


[ might write a long and methodical 
treatise 
On the likes and dislikes of the male 
of the species; 
The mirrorlike sheen of his waxen 
mustache, 
His painful reaction to colors that 
clash. 
But don’t think I’d care 
To make a research. He’s 


Decidedly rare. 
—PaRKE CUMMINGS 
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| The Eight-Cylinder, 
Rumble Seat Roadster 





HE road is yours with this swift, sleek 

beauty. Unsurpassed in quietness and 
smoothness, in spirited performance, and in 
superlative ease of handling, for it is the famous 
Hupmobile Eight—with a design creation that 
outshines even the newest from Europe. All 
with the soundness and the sureness that have 
so long attached to everything that Hupp builds. 


*] A sporting two-seater, 
In Detail with the popular rumble 
foranother couple, of course. Five disc wheels 
and bumpers, front and rear, standard equip- 
ment. Two-tone finish — Killarney gray- 
green upper body, with the lighter Dundee 
shade below and on the disc wheels; pistache 
green striping on body and wheels. Unpleated 
upholstery in soft, gray Spanish leather, 
handcrushed pebble grain. Full back support, 
and complete comfort, in the rumble seat. 
Rumble cushions quickly detachable. De- 
tachable California khaki top, with boot, 
natural wood bows and nickel-plated supports. 


Prices — Sedan, five-passenger, $2345. Sedan, Ber- 

line, $2445. Coupe, two-passenger, with rumble 

seat, $2345. Roadster, with rumble seat, $2045. 

Touring, five- passenger, $1945. Touring, seven- 

passenger, $2045. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 


VAN ALSTYNE MOTOR CORPORATION 
1876 Broadway, New York + 1294 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 
Telephone Columbus 7660 Telephone Prospect 9941 
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A STRANGER’S VERSION 


FTER two weeks in 
New York he felt 
peculiarly qualified 

to pass on the wonders of the 
City. He had really covered 
an enormous amount of 
space on foot, shuttle, sub- 
way, tug and car. Up and 
down rivers he had gone, 
through dingy waterfronts, markets, 
parks and residential sections. He had 
fought his way against the icy blasts 
that bore down on him in the topless, 
towering lanes of stone downtown 
and had reclined in comfort in 
limousines fighting in traffic jams up- 
town. And furthermore he had seen 
something of the civic, social, and 
artistic world in the metropolis. 

His idea of the seven wonders in- 
dicates a degree of ingenuousness only 
accounted for by the fact that he 
came to New York for the first time 
after five years spent in the turbu- 
lent interior of one of the five Cen- 
tral American Republics. 

Who but a stranger would have hit 
on— 

1—The so-called Sunday “con- 
certs’—regal, festive entertainments 
incorporating both moving pictures 
and stars from the Broadway plays. 
He claims to have seen practically all 
of the “Princess Flavia” in different 
theatres during his three Sundays in 
the City. For this privilege, as well 
as for the legitimate and motion pic- 
ture acting which accompanied these 
presentations, he paid eighty-five cents 
per sitting. 

He cannot understand the legisla- 
tion that frowns on the theatre but 
countenances the “concert.” It al- 
most makes him believe that if some 
chemist could only solidify the prod- 
ucts of Scotland’s distilleries it would 
be quite legal to import this sub- 
stance into New York. This is an 
appealing thought. Think of the joy, 
pure and unadulterated, of going into 
your neighborhood hardware store 
and ordering a couple of blocks of 
Haig and Haig! Or of the clandestine 
melting down of Martell’s brick co- 
gnac (over the gas jet) while little 
brother watches the doors and fire 
escape. 

2—The next item is the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in general and the 
Egyptian rooms in particular. He 
gazed pensively into a grave contain- 
ing the skeleton of one old patriarch 
whose remains were accompanied by 





the usual collection of pots, 
armaments and food rem- 
nants. A sad-looking gentle- 
man with an openwork sort 
of face eagerly approached 
} and peered into the casket. 
His wife also hopped up on 
the little platform and 
cocked her eye at the spec- 
tacle, but the instant she saw the ves- 
tiges of the past she seized her husband 
and marched him away with the in- 
junction: 

“John! Don’t you see enough of 
that in your business? Sakes!” 

3—Broadway—the theatrical dis- 
trict—at eight o’clock any night. That 
maelstrom of aimlessly moving pleas- 
ure-seekers. The occasional virago 
fighting her way grimly through the 
plastic crowd. That tangle of cabs 
and cops. Certainly a wonder! The 
picture in its glittering tinsel frame 
defies description until the verbal 
fourth dimension has been found. 
That relentless crush was no fit place 
for a peace-loving Honduranian, but 
there was a fascination in being part 
of it. 

4—Then there was the Booby in 
the Aquarium. That he should have 
spotted this treasure seems to reflect 
no particular credit to the columnists 
whose job it is not to overlook this 
sort of thing. Such a silly bird. Or 
is the darned thing a bird? He is to be 
found on the main fioor of the Aqua- 
rium at Battery Place in an enclosur 
together with a Penguin, an extremely 
unctuous creature from the Galapa- 
gos. Some people say the Booby is a 
product of Beebe Bay. It seems in- 
credible! Try it on your piano: The 
Blues of the Booby from Beebe Bay. 

He is well worth the trip. He hops 
from pillar to post and back to his 
starting place again. He falls with 
seasonable regularity and repeats his 
inane round of hops, falls and re- 
verses for hours. It is quite madden- 
ing, this repetition, and so senseless. 
And in the meantime the penguin 
roosts on his throne with nary a flicke: 
of a smile, with nary a frown of dis- 
gust. In fact such another example of 
the absence of all expression would b: 
hard to duplicate this side of the worm 
kingdom. 

5—Then the subway. . . . The sub- 
way collectively of course. He knows 
this to be a trite and hackneyed sub- 
ject but rises to ask whether or not 
anybody in the crowd has ever been 
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Mon dieu! Ces Americans! 


YOU ARE JUDGED , 
BY THE FRENCH 





YOU SPEAK 


pettelys used to be judged by the com- 
pany they kept but, since the war, all 
that is changed. 
nobility and the rise of the bootlegger— 
with the invasion by the moneyed proleta- 
riat of our very smartest night clubs—there 
sno way for those about you to know that 
you are to the manner born, except by the 
limpid, unconscious perfection of your pro- 
nunciation of chartreuse, absinthe, etc. 

For the fashionable wedding trip, too, 
nothing smooths over travel difficulties so 
well as a knowledge of how to speak this 
most charming and universal of languages. 
-verybody who is anybody is going abroad 
now, on first, second, third or possibly final 
honeymoon journeys. 

“How I wish that I could speak French!” 
This is the ever-deepening yearning of the 
fashionable and those who wish to become 
more fashionable. 

The question has always been, “How can 
I learn, in a short time, to speak French 
fluently, so that underlings will envy and 
foreigners understand me?” Certa‘nly not 
in school, by going through a grammar and 
learning innumerable tedious rules and ir- 
regular verbs. 

No, there is a better method of learning 
to speak French, a method used successful- 
lv by many thousands of Europeans and 
now introduced 


For the first time in America 


The great publishing house of Hugo is 
known throughout Europe. Millions of 


Hugo language books have been sold. For 
fore than one hundred years this famous 
family has conducted language institutes in 


With the downfall of the 


the greater cities. From this wonderful 


background of linguistic experience the 


Hugos have evolved a method of learning 
foreign languages that is acknowledged 
everywhere as the simplest, most pract cal 
and most authoritative ever known. You 
will be glad to know that Hugo’s Language 
Institute of London has now prepared a 
special edition of their “French-At-Sight” 
course for the use of Americans. 


The Famous Hugo Method 


will enable you to speak French like a 
Frenchman! Until you have tried it, you 
cannot possibly realize how little time and 
effort this unique method requires. Just 
think! Instead of starting with tiresome 
rules and grammatical constructions, you 
actually begin to speak French sentences in 
your very first lesson. No laborious study 
at all. Just simple, easy and delightful 
progress. 

The conversation in the Hugo ‘French 
At-Sight” course deals with the sort of 
subjects that you discuss every day—the 
weather, clothes, food, shopping, travel, 
amusements, etc. The same words are used 
over and over in different sentences. New 
words, forms, phrases and constructions are 
introduced so gradually and used so often 
that you learn simply from seeing them. 
You do not feel that vou are studying at 
all. Correct pronunciation and cultured 
accent are taught by the cleverest device 
imaginable. 


The Entire Course for $12.00 


The Hugo “French-At-Sight’’ course con- 
s‘sts of twenty-four scientifically planned 
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Comme ils parlent 


francais / 





lessons. In order to acquaint Americans 
with this wonderfully successful method ot 
learning conversational French, as the Eu 
ropeans learn it, the entire course is now 
oftered at the amazingly low cost of only 
$12.00. Moreover, it may be paid on con- 
venient terms of only $2.00 a month. This 
offer is so unusual that we urge you to take 
advantage of it at once. 


A French Dictionary, too, at no additional 


“ost 


1 


To all who enroll now we will also 
give, with no extra cost, a useful French 
Knglish and English-French dictionary of 
three hundred pages, that contains approxi- 
mately 45,000 words. This little book 
(412x6%x7% inches in size) is charmingly 
bound in Venetian red, semi-limp clo-h, 
with dainty gilt decorations and lettering 
You will find it very convenient as you 
progress and wish to add to your ever-in- 
creasing vocabulary. To examine both 
dictionary and lessons FREE 


Simply. mail the coupon 


Dovusiepay, Pace & Co., Dept. F 24¢ 
(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language 


Institute of London, Eng.) 


Garden City, New York. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in learning to 
speak French as the French speak it Please 


send me the Hugo “French-At-Sight” course. in 


24 lessons, for free examination. Within 5 days 


I will either return the course or send you 
$2.00 at that time and $2.00 each month until 
a total of $12.00 has been paid I am also t 
receive a French Dictionary of 45, words 
without additional cost 

Name 


Addre ss 


oO ee State 


Occupatior 


5% Discount for Cash with Order 
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halimar 


Exotic as an Indian Love Song 
Provocative as the Orient itself 
Yet with a subtlety that will appeal 
to the woman of good taste! 


ie 
It is Guerlain’s newest perfume 


Created in France ... and bottled there 


under the personal supervision 
of M. Guerlain 


“~, 


B. ALTMAN & CO., Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
BONWIT, TELLER & CO., Fifth Avenue and 38th Street 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO., 414 Fifth Avenue 
JAY-THORPE, Inc., 24 W. 57th Street 

LORD & TAYLOR, Fifth Avenue and 38th Street 
SAKS— FIFTH AVENUE, 49th to 50th Street 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Broadway and 10th Street 
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struck with the similarity of the blue 
and red charts on all I. R. T. cars 
and the pretty colored pictures of the 
human vascular system on page 76 ot 
the old high school physiology book. 

He believes that there is a fortune 
in store for the person who compiles 
a brochure, profusely illustrated, that 
explains “‘in a nice way” how to dif- 
ferentiate with reasonable speed and 
accuracy between— 

(a) An I. R. T. and a B. R. T. 

(b) An Express and a Local ot 
each. 

(c) An Uptown and a Downtown 
of each. 

(d) One Avenue line and another. 

It is annoying to find yourself 
coasting regally over the Manhattan 
Bridge when you planned to get off 
at Rector Street. 

6—He fairly stuttered over the 
magnificence of Park Avenue. He 
saw some of the apartments within 
and without and is busy getting his 
first million together preparatory to 
moving in. He had to readjust him- 
self since his previous idea of the 
height of luxury centered about scme- 
thing at perhaps $12.00 in the Penn- 
sylvania. But he is going to ask Mr. 
Statler for permission to install a 
Servidor in his Park Avenue place 

7—There isn’t much to say on this 
item. Only the two final saccharine 
drops of Maxwell House coffee that 
drop seductively from upturned cups 
far above blazing Broadway into 
nothingness. Ummmm! 

—Epmunp S. WHITMAN 


+ 
MORE EPITAPHS 
MR. JOYCE 


I hope that when you got to heave: 
(If that’s the place where first 
you went, sir) 
They marked you as they did 
Ulysses, 
“Consigned to fire by the censor.’ 


AN ACTOR 


John Barrymore lies buried here. 
His name is listed high with thos 
Who in this race for earthly gain 
Won by a nose. 
—KENNETH PHILLIPs Brirrron 


There is no comparison between working « 
ditions in the new cotton mills of the Sout 
and the antiquated New England structur 
which are being abandoned. Workmen who hay 
migrated with the industry say that the must 
smell of the old factory buildings was hard 
the nerves.—Southern Paper. 


It must have been particularly hard 
on the oldfactory nerve. 
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ANNA GLOOB’S FATE 


E have a startling explanation 
to make in the case of Anna 
Gloob. ‘The newspapers said 
that this girl came to the city about 
ten years back, and that three weeks 
ago she wrote a letter home telling the 
folks of her safe arrival. She left 
home early in the afternoon and the 
day before yesterday was found in a 
cutter—dead—with an unstamped 
envelope in her hand. The police 
concluded that she must have stumbled 
and fallen. Our investigation has 
disclosed that it was more than that. 
These, we may state, with no degree 
of uncertainty, are the facts: Miss 
Gloob, while searching for a_ post 
office, died of exhaustion and Cisap- 
pointment, another victim of the gov- 
ernment’s postal policy. It seems—and 
this is inside stuff—that the* United 
States not only employs men to build 
post offices, but also engages men to 
hide them. ‘They are well paid and 
happy, and, moreover, whenever a 
searcher for a post office fails in the 
object of his search the “hider” is given 
. pat on the back as an extra reward 
This, however, 
hardship on_ the 


and encouragement. 

occasionally a 
“hiders” as they are not all strong 
men. Six died and three were crippled 
for life from the patting they received 
during Miss Gloob’s search. 

In order to further the government’s 
hide-away policy and to make sure that 
if a searcher for a post office, in quest 
perhaps of stamps or with a letter to 
register, accidentally reached his des- 
tination no harm would result, all 
first-class offices are equipped with 
“standers.” These are people hired 
by the local postal district to stand in 
line in front of windows open for 
They are a class apart, and 
They are 


business. 
make an interesting study. 
caught young and trained never to sit 
down and never to step forward. 
They are perpetually confined to one 
post office. They are taught to speak 
five words: “I’m a stranger here my- 
self.” 

For a post office with eighteen win- 
dows, thirty-two “standers” are needed 
—sixteen for each window that is 
open. Occasionally recruits are gained 
for this strange band when a searcher, 
having found the office, steps into line 
and waits so long that he forgets who 
le is. By that time standing has be- 
come a habit, and he can’t think of 
anything else to do anyway. 

Two people have been known to 
gain access to the window of a post 
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Aids to Deception — 








LEADING a double lite is much easier 





today than three vears avo. 









hen the man who wore his golf suit 





to the othce gave unmistakable announce- 






ment that he was going to plav hookey 





(also golf) in the afternoon. 





But today our $55 ‘Townlink golf suits, 
w= c 





pleatless and beltless, have the taculty 





ot appearing disarmingly business-like 
at the office and thoroughly sporty at 
the country club. 







Their woolens, too are particularly tine 
tor a lite of deception, being woven in 
England and patterned in those hand- 








some mixtures which look equally wellat 





a director’s squabble or a mixed toursome. 






Showerprooted, too, an extra bit of 
thoughtfulness which is typical of the 





wav we design our golf suits. 






Other 4-piece Townlink golf suits, 
$50 to $85 


Weber and Heilbroner 


CLOTHIERS 


*241 Broadway 28th and Broadway 
345 Broadway *42nd and Madison 
gthand Broadway *34th and Broadway 

*24thand Broadway 7 Wall Street 

BROOKLYN: * Clothing at these stores 

*281 Fulton St., Borough Hall 













HABERDASHERS HATTERS 





Nassau and Spruce 
*10 Cor'dt—179 B’way 
*30 Broad 
*Nassau and John 
NEWARK: 
*800 Broad Street 
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office and get the stamps they wanted, 
but as they had to interrupt the con- 
versation of the clerks behind the win- 
dow they earned the reputation of cads 
and for a long time their lives hung 
under a cloud. 

This state of affairs is intolerable 
and somebody should do something 
about it. The Gloob case is an in- 
stance of what is going on all around 
us. With the suicide rate increasing, 
the city officials took prompt steps and 
built a fence around Central Park 
Reservoir. When will our city pro- 
tectors awake to the fact that every 
day three people deliberately walk 
themselves to death looking for a post 
office? 

We recommend that each postal 
building be definitely marked by plac- 
ing outside it an aged musician play- 
ing the lost chord on a violin. 

—QOLIVER CLAXTON 


A SINGER IN THE CITY 


“A man was arrested for singing in the 
streets of New York.”—News item. 


If Shelley’s skylark should come down 
From the blue dome above our town, 
Singing a wild, exultant strain, 

To hush Manhattan’s noise and pain, 
It would be placed behind the bars 
Frail wanderer from the distant stars! 


And if the nightingale of Keats 
Should sing above our agate streets, 
Breaking our hearts with its pure song, 
Above the clang of car and gong, 

It would be hailed, in ribald sport, 
To some dim magisterial court. 


And Browning’s lad from Hamelin 
Dear piper—who would let him in? 
Because the children tripped along 
To hear his birdlike flute and song, 
He too would be a thing of awe, 
And subject to the foolish law. 


A ragged troubadour, in May, 

Comes singing down forlorn Broad- 
way, 

And urchins follow where he fares, 

With startled eyes and wondering 
stares. 

A minstrel on the Avenue? — 

“A fool!” we cry. “This will not do!” 


Alas! there is no word of pity 

In all the iron, cruel city, . 

For one who raised his golden voice, 

Singing because he dared rejoice. 

We laugh, because his crime was this: 

He sang in our metropolis! 
—Cuar.Les Hanson Town! 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Spring Adventures in 
Madison Square Garden 
and Carnegie Hall—At 


Last, Praise of a Tenor! 


= HAT, if 
|; you are 
a New 


Yorker, is the 
largest music audi- 
torium in the city? 
The answer to 
this question may be found without 
turning to another page. It is the 
new Madison Square Garden, up 
where the car barns used to be. 

The last grand outburst of the mu- 
sic season was a benefit concert staged 
in Mr. Rickard’s handsome arena, the 
participants including an_ orchestra 
composed of helpers from all of our 
symphonies; the Messrs. Bauer, Ga- 
brilowitsch and _ Levitzki, pianists; 
Miss Florence Stern and Mr. Miron 
Poliakin, fiddlers; Mr. Evsei Belou- 
soft, cellist; Mmes. Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Oda Slobodskaya, sopranos; 
and Cantors Herschmann and Rosen- 
blatt, tenors, as well as a variety of 
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lesser contributors. ‘There were speech- 
es from Mayor Walker and everybody 
else except Joe Humphreys, and the 
show probably continued until it was 
time to reinstall the ring for one of 
the Garden’s cauliflower soirées. 

This staggering line-up of talent, of 
course, provided plenty of entertain- 
ment, but a benefit concert is a benefit 
concert (one of those sage observa- 
tions that hop naturally from the type- 
writer on or about June 5) and we 
were interested chiefly in the possibili- 
ties of the Temple of Thumps (new) 
as an arena for music. It has two 
advantages: (a) the customer can geta 
rood view of the events from at least 
three-quarters of the seats, and (b) it 
contains an excellent refreshment sal- 
on. The acoustic properties are still 
undeveloped, although some sort of 
sounding board would be the solution. 
Most of the musical offerings at. the 
benefit were filtered through amplifi- 
ers, the returns resembling unpleasant- 
ly a public demonstration of an over- 
energetic loud-speaker. 

The occasion offered opportunities 
to renew our pleasant acquaintance 
with Mr. Gabrilowitsch as an orches- 
tral conductor and to observe again 
the brilliant capabilities of Alexander 
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Sig nificance: 


Yi 
A of} just the right size. S 


If this apartment hotel were, 
smaller, it could not be. managed 
SO cr tage Fp it were larger; 
residents could not be selected) 
with as precise. a discrimination 
or recew¢, as much painstaking 
personal attention. 


HARVEY CRAW 


18 East 53*° Street,~--Plazta-6670 


THE FAIRFAX 


16 East S56™ Street-~ at Park Avenug, 


SUITES OF 1TO 5 ROOMS. $1250 ed 





















MORE. AN EXCELLANT RESTAURANT. 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT THROUGH- 
OUT. READY IN se 
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620 . FIFTH AVENUE . 244 


at 50th Street at 28th Street. | 
: 285 MADISON-AVENUE at 40th St. 



































HANDWOVEN ON OUR LOOMS 


Your gown or wrap. Decorative home accessories. 
Woven by our artists in your individual color pref- 
erence. Also Peasant blouses, shawls. embroideries. 
Hooked Rugs. Handmade toys. 


KR4FIWAVEN SHOP 


41 West 8 Street . New York 


ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 


20 W. 54th St. New York City 
Tel. Circle 10041 
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Smallens, who bosses the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera. 


HE spring choral uprising brought 

to Carnegie Hall the choir of St. 
Mark’s M. E. Church, a colored or- 
ganization which is doing valiant mu- 
sical service in the western Fifties. 
There were two ambitious novelties, 
Converse’s “Serenade,” a sugary com- 
position which probably won’t be heard 
again and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Bon- 
Bon” Suite, which also isn’t too im- 
portant. Barring a certain reticence 
in the bass section, the choir sang the 
works well, and the incidental solos 
were agreeably managed. Morris 
Caver, a young tenor who participated 
in the Converse selection and who 
also intoned a few spirituals, is worth 
watching as a “future.” He has a fine 
lyric voice, good diction and knows ot 
what he’s singing. A little expert ad- 
vice on upper tones ought to equip him 
for an interesting concert career. 

At two pianos were the most pol- 
ished artists of the evening, Miss 
Lydia Mason and Miss Sonoma Tal- 
ley, two young women who have been 
fellowship winners at the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation. 

LATE recitalist of the year was 

Norbert Adler, heard last fall 
with the somewhat grotesque Boston 
Opera Company, who came out on his 
own in Town Hall with arias, songs 
and a good assisting soprano in Miss 
Caterina Gobbi. Mr. Adler’s business 
is in opera, although he has a fetching 
platform style, and one of our houses 
ought to annex this splendid young 
lyric tenor. His only notable shortcom- 
ing is a tendency to huskiness, which, 
we suspect, could be remedied by 
slight change in his manner of ton 
production. Even so, he’s consider- 
ably better than at least two tenors 
who work pretty regularly before th: 
Golden Horseshoe. Walter Golde 
completed a heavy season of accom- 
panying with some striking support at 
the piano. 


New Records 
HE fine old 


custom ot 
using twelve-inch 
records as chro- 
nometers for th« 
production of 
four-minute eggs 
has been upset by the Brunswick 
Company, which has issued several 
one-foot discs playing about eight 
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ninutes. The first of these pre- 
ents Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave”’ 
n its entirety on the two sides of the 
record, the performance being a bril- 
iant one by the New York Philhar- 
nonic Orchestra, led by Willem Men- 
relberg. To avoid disappointments, 
lay this on one of the new-model 
nachines. In lighter mood is the 
‘Merrymakers’ Carnival,” arranged 
yy the ingenious Walter Haenschen 
to a libretto by Tom Ford. Here are 
ocal and instrumental soli, concerted 
fforts and other pleasantries of a high 
order, engagingly performed by one of 
the best of phonograph troupes. 

Collectors of spirituals will be glad 
to know that Paul Robeson and his 
nvaluable partner, Lawrence Brown, 
are now recording for Victor, and we 
suggest the duo of “Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child” and “On 
Ma Journey” for your record albums. 

Ruth Etting, the fascinating Chica- 
co chanteuse, who drew a young rave 
in this department several weeks ago, 
now presents “So Is Your Old Lady”’ 
and “Could I? I Certainly Could,” 
on Columbia’s wax. She sings them 
beautifully, although these songs aren’t 
so well adapted to her technique as 
her previous recorded opera. The same 
songs are mated by Okeh, the singer 
being Johnny Marvin, labeled “Uku- 
lele Ace.” Lovers of cooing and 
strumming will enjoy this combina- 
tion. 


HIGH mark in the singing of 
4 sentimental airs is reached by 
Lewis James in “I Wish I Had My 
Old Gal Back Again” and “Am I] 
Wasting My Time on You!” pre- 
served for eternity by Columbia. Mr. 
lames does these as well as he does or- 
atorio airs, which is to say that he 
does them as well as anybody in the 
business. Easily the most versatile of 
tenors is Mr. James, and his diction is 

model for all. 

Well, let’s dance a bit. Paul White- 
man and His Orchestra return to cur- 
rent Victor catalogues with a couple 
of astounding records. The first com- 
bines “Lulu Belle” and “‘No Foolin’,” 
ind the second “Valencia” and “‘No 
More Worryin’.” They represent 
Whiteman at his best, which means 
that you can buy them without wasting 
time on demonstrations. Ben Bernie 
also is back with us by way of Bruns- 
wick, and you can’t make a much bet- 
ter investment than the coupling of 
“My Bundle of Love” with “Jig 
Walk.” The orchestration of “Tig 
Walk,” by J. Kenneth Sisson, has been 


BECAUSE OUR TREATMENT¢ ARE GIVEN 


BECAUVYE OUR PREPARATIC 
FIC COMPOUNDS: 


BECAUJE MINUTE CARE Iv PAID 


BECAUSE EVERY MOMENT leSSPENT IN AN ATMO 


WHILE OUR FEE? HOWEVER, ARE 
SINGLY MODERATE. 
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ISE PREPARATIONS MAY BE HAD AT THE BEST 
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DOBBS 


Cofhirta 


Custom cut—form fit- 
ting—hand made—and 
hand needled through- 
out, even to buttons. 
No finer shirt making 


possible. 


Finest 


imported fabrics in 
exclusive Dobbs Pat- 
terns—the superla- 
tive in fine shirt mak- 
ing...for all occasions. 


Extremely. moderate 


in Price 


Dit critic soteigwien cas he 





DOBBS MODEL D-3 ( Ready-to-put-on) 
Dobbs special English Broadcloth. White. 
Neckband. Two wide pleats. French cuffs. 
Custom cut—hand made throughout. 


be worn for Daytime or Semi-dress. 


All sleeve lengths. $6.00 each 
Send for Dobbs Shirt Brochure 


Can 


DOBBS 


620 FIFTH AVENUE 
244 FIFTH AVENUE 


285 MADISON AVENUE 








commended to this department by none 
less than Mr. Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Ditto the scoring of “Up and 
At ’Em,” by Jack Pettis and Al Goer- 
ing, recorded by the Maestro as a com- 
panion piece for the suave “Some- 
body’s Lonely.” 

An orchestra which impinges for 
the first time on our musical con- 
sciousness (yes; we go to lectures) is 
that of Vincent Rizzo of the Hotel 
Sylvania, functioning for Okeh. Their 
version of “My Castle in Spain” sup- 
plies the fox-trot rhythm which most 
other recordings have neglected. “Va- 
lencia,” on the other side, is excellent. 
By the way, there seem to be no band 
recordings of “Valencia,” which really 
isa march. Okeh also has a fine sacri- 
fice at the shrine of “The Girl 
Friend,” by the Melody Sheiks, whose 
Valentino is Sam Lanin. The title 
song is backed by “The Blue Room.” 

The ditty of the Broadway Alps 
called, “I’d Climb the Highest Moun- 
tain” becomes snappy and cheerful 
on the Columbia output of the Cali- 
fornia Ramblers, and on the other side 
of the mountain appears “Under the 
Ukulele Tree,” neatly clipped off by 
the same band. The Knickerbockers, 
who probably are a “house” orchestra, 
contribute to Columbia’s current series 
a bubbling double of “Nothing Else 
to Do” and “What Good Is Good 
Morning?” the latter including a vocal 
chorus by Lewis James, who, as you 
may have noted, seems to be able to 
supply almost a whole catalogue with- 
out much outside assistance. 


—R. A. S. 


IF WISHES WERE 


Automobiles 
I wish that I could have my choice 
Of motorcars, if nothing more; 
I'd like to have a sleek Rolls Royce, 
And leave it parked before my 
door. 


Clothes 


I’d have a suit for every day 
And a coat for each occasion, 
With shirts and ties and socks au 
fait, 
Of conservative persuasion. 


Hush, little township 

Don’t you cry, 

There’ll be water in your milk 
By and by. 
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or the 
ashionably 


smart 








The coiffure of the fashionably 
smart New York woman is 
invariably an R. Louis perma- 
nent wave. 


A softness and perfection that 
is indistinguishable from the 
most natural wavy hair. A 
permanency that endures for 
months and months, unaffec- 
ted by sun, wind and water. 


Perfect Safety 
and Satisfaction 


Exclusive features of the R. 
Louis Method ensure absolute | 
safety and satisfaction. 

Difficult hair is tested by a 
machine that prescribes the 
right treatment according to 
its strength and elasticity. A 
special heat control device in- 
sures uniform heat and safety. 














The entire wave is given bya 
single skilled operator, permit- 
ting a personal attention that 
guarantees perfection. 
Moderate charges. Evening 
appointments invited. 
Call or Phone for Appointment 
or Consultation 


Five Floors 
Devoted to Service 


A complete service of unusual char 
acter is offered in every phase of hair- 
dressing and beauty culture. 











I Louis 


26 West 58th Street, New York 
Opposite Hotel Plaza 
Phone Plaza 3949, 3950, 3951 
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TABLES FOR 
TWO 


A Fanfare for Coney 
Island—The Plantation 
Bobs Up Again—And 
the Ritz Opens Its 
“Roof” Garden 


BOUT this 
time of 
year, weath- 

er or no weather, 
some group of peo- 
ple is bound to get 
playful and head 
for Coney Island, 
which is just crowded enough now to 
be exciting and yet not so jammed 
that you have to wait hours and hours 
for your seat on the Giant Chaser. 
So, of course, that has happened to 
me. Somebody said “Coney” and 
before I knew it I was in a third- 
hand Mercer or something, hurtling 
(the wrong way) through one-way 
streets in Brooklyn on the way to Felt- 
man’s Maple Gardens, opposite the 
iain entrance to Luna Park, for din- 
ner. 

Feltman’s, specified because the 
very last thing you want to do when 
you feel childish is to look for some- 
thing new and smart and different, is 
glorified by a sign that says, “Res- 
taurant—Dining.” Apparently, a res- 
taurant is a place for the proletariat 
to eat, and Dining consists of eating 
and dancing, which is something I 
never knew before. For, in the front 
part of the place, which is all of three 
miles deep, are tables where people 
munch frankfurters to the strains of 
the merry-go-round and watch the 
taxis buzz by; in the back is a similar 
plebeian place; in the middle are 
clipped hedges, maple trees all dolled 
up with lanterns and two—count ’em, 
two—dance orchestras placed so that 
every one of the élite diners can hear 
one of them at least. There lurks 
the sea-food dinner—clam chowder, 
steamed clams, lobster, chicken salad, 
dessert, and coffee—all served by 
waiters in brown, homespun suits with 
red-and-black striped vests and pip- 
ings. This is to help train them 
never to be surprised at anything. 

After thinking for years that the 
Mile Sky Chaser in Luna was the 
most thrilling roller coaster the place 
had to offer, I discovered that it is a 
gently rolling spring landscape com- 
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SHE ASKS SO MUCH OF ME, 


I bought her a motor — long, low, glass-enclosed 
—in which She enshrined herself like a gorgeous 
hot-house orchid. I bought her frocks — 
straight-hanging, simple, unadorned delights that 
looked like nothing at all—but cost much 
more. I bought her a long-haired musician to 
decorate her teas. She tired of him very quickly. 


For all of which she repaid me by calling me a 
bore! “The only time I enjoy your company’, 
said she — “is when you take me to the Green- 
wich Village Inn.” 1 offered to buy that for 


her, too, but she prefers it just as it is 


THE GREENWICH VILLAGE INN 
IS ON SHERIDAN SQUARE, 
TELEPHONE SPRING O772 
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SAFETY 0 CHASSIS 


The 


NEW STUTZ 


An Engineering Achievement 


The Safety Chassis of 
the New Srutz repre- 
sents an advance in 
automotive engineering 
which sets Stutz on a 
new plane of preemi- 
nence. 


The super-powered go 
H.P. engine is mounted 
on a chassis which is 
fully 5 inches nearer the 
ground. The radically 
lowered center of 
gravity resulting, in- 
sures greater safety and 
roadability, yet pro- 
vides full road clearance 
and headroom. 


The smooth, flexible, 
vibrationless engine - -- 
the worm-drive rear 
axle---the new non- 
leaking hydrostatic 
4-wheel brakes---every- 
thing entering into the 
structure and operation 
of the New Stutz 
makes it the outstand- 
ing car of the day. 


Six body styles, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ven- 
tilated. All models priced 
f.o.b. Indianapolis, tax ex- 
cluded, but fully equipped 


except spare tires 


$2995 


STUTZ 


NEW YORK COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


1830 BROADWAY 
at 60th Street 


Telephone 
COLUMBUS 2811 











pared to one outside entitled, with 
feeling, “The ‘Vhunderbolt.” 


‘To this were added certain other 


revelations: that cars in the Virginia 
Ree!, next to it, not only go ahead and 
up and down but round and round and 
leave you weaker at the knees than 
a train wreck; that all the people who 
want you to throw baseballs into slits 
in barrels or hit things with baseballs 
or throw rings over spikes are gyp 
artists and vary their prices according 
to their estimate of the amount of 
suckerdom or devotion to yourself 
that your young man displays; that 
freaks are always disappointing; that 
the long, red tickets they try to sell you 
at the entrance to Luna give admis- 
sion only to rather dull localities, de- 
signed for neckers; and that the game 
in which you propel rabbits up a slope 
in competition with a dozen others is 
the grandest pastime in the place. 

All of which is very vague and in- 
articulate, but I went there last night 
and got so excited I stayed up for 
hours afterward at the Texas Guinan 
Three Hundred Club, which is just 
too awful now. But what are you 
going to do when it is the only place 
you can think of that stays open as 
late as you like? 

One word more—it is a grand idea 
to sail home from Coney in a hired 
motorboat (this if you have any money 
left) equipped with warm coats, sand- 
wiches, and the expectation, occasion- 
ally fulfilled, of having a revenue cut- 
ter send a shot across your bow. As 
I remember it from last season, this 
trip takes about an hour and a half. 


| and behold, what has gone and 
opened for the summer but the 
good old Plantation, less stuffy now 
that the windows may be opened, but 
devoid of Florence Mills, Ethel Wa- 
ters, and other colored stars. It is 
hard to judge the show, since I per- 
sonally refuse to call any show colored 
where the men employ pink grease 
paint like juveniles (none of them, 
however, rouge their cheeks like the 
boys at the Alabam) and the chorus 
contains some ex-members of the 
Scandals. 

High points for me were a perform- 
ance by one Bill Robinson (humorous 
dancing) and one by a short, squat, 
very dark (I did not say dusky) girl 
by the name of Pambry, who was lov- 
able, somehow. For the rest, there 
was good tap dancing on the part of 
the men; the regulation hooch special- 
ties on the part of the ladies of the 
ensemble, and a complete absence of 
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SPORTS 


FOR THE 


WEAK 


Sports who are weak can enjoy sports 
all the week wearing Arch Preserver 
Shoes with the support of the 
Anchored Arch Bridge. 

Conserves energy and strength, and 
puts “pep” and spring in the walk— 
on the course, the field, the yacht, the 
road. 








This beautiful golf oxford for women 

will not only carry you bounding across 

the course, but because of your freedom, 

lower the number of your strokes. In 
tan calf at $12.50 





On the Georgetown last. Fore! A long 
drive and a springy walk. And at the 
nineteenth hole what stylish poise. In 
a beautiful shade of brown calf at $16.00 





A woman’s distinctive sports oxford for 

wear at the country club or on the yacht 

Made of genuine white buck with a 

saddle and apron tongue of black alli 
gator at $12.50 





THE 
GEHRI 
A gentleman’s sports oxford of genuine 
white buck trimmed with either tan or 
black calf. It looks well, wears well, 
and gives maximum comfort during the 
dog days, as well as the rest of the year 
$16.00 


“Arch Preserver Shoes’ excluswely 
“Quality and Styles Superior’’ 


BUREN BROWN. Inc 


Ne 
FLANK Up) MITA ee 
PLP IND Noe 


JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 
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humorous dialogue or sketches of any 
kind. 

The dance orchestra and the waf- 
les are both elegant. 


F'TER considerable agitation and 
yl shilly-shallying here and there, 
the manager of the County Fair went 
ind decided to keep his place at 54 
Kast Ninth Street open for the sum- 
mer after all, which I think is a 
dandy idea. This is partly because | 
went down there one day when they 
were trying out the ventilation and 
cooling systems, and felt like an Arctic 
explorer without the equipment. In 
addition, the County Fair, with its 
fluttering pennants and white fences, 
is very cool to look upon and has, in 
my humble but withal honest, opinion, 
one of the best dance floors in town. 


The County Fair serves an excel-| 


lent table d’héte dinner, with all the 
dancing you want thrown in, and 
after the theatre the couvert is low 
and spirits tend to be high. This is 
partly due to the fact that the Eddie 
Elkins orchestra looks perfectly silly 
in its hick costumes (a hackneyed 
cause for a laugh, but still a good 
one) and varies its dance music with 
selections of its own in the comedy 
line. Outside, there is room to park 
your car, without molestation, too. 


ITH a fanfare of trumpets and 
an even higher note in the “So- 
cial Register,” the Ritz Roof (which 
is on the fifth, or maybe it’s the sixth, 
floor of that magnificent hostelry) 
staged its summer opening, and was 
appropriately jammed—so much so 
that your correspondent, who is shy, 
took one look inside and fled, not 
giving her escort a single chance to 
show what his influence with Theo- 
dore could net him in the way of a 
table. Anyhow, the place looked very 
smart, and probably will remain so. 
Also, the Japanese garden, at the 


right of the main dining room on) 
the first floor, is open now, and I have | 
always considered it one of the most | 
delightful summer lunching places in| 
New York. But they really ought| 


to rename the hotel something like | 


“Ye Olde Signe of Ye Sylver Foxe,” 
because I have never seen so many of 
those unhappy, because chic, animals 
in my life as I beheld in the bread 
line of the Ritz lobby. 


O celebrate the fact that the Ritz 
has something like five dining 
rooms gowig full blast right now (and 
very confusing it is, too), Pierre has 
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He didn’t hurt a bit! 


Your dentist 
guardian of your health. Consult 
him twice a year. He can keep 
your teeth and gums healthy and 
sickness that 
often originates in the mouth. 


important 











4 out of 
wait too long! 


As you mingle with crowds remember chac four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea either through careless- 
ness or ignorance 

At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhan s 
for the Gums 

If used regularly and used in ume Forhan’s will 
prevent pyorrhea or check its progress Ask your 
dentist about Forhan’s for the gums He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for che last t5 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
you against pyorrhea which claims four people ouc 
of every five 

You can't afford to gamble with your health and 
happiness. Don't wait for pyorrhea’s symptoms 
Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and 
start playing safe coday! All druggists, 35c and 60c 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J Forhan, DDS 
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Forhan Company, New York 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 








IT CHECKS 


PYORRHEA 
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Ready-Made 


BUT 
Custom-Fitting 


TIITTITITIT ITI TIT Iria 


b geve store doesn’t ask 
a man to conform to 
a size range in a suit of 
clothes—its in-between 
measurements embrace 
the minutest anatomi- 
cal variations of the 
human figure—its suits 
are more made-ready in 
the custom sense than 
ready-made in the cus- 
tomary sense—it can 
give you in ten minutes 
the kind of fit usually 
identified with ten 
days’ delay! 


PEE i a 


Tailored by the house of 
Kuppenheimer 


$50 and $65 


Broadway at 49th Street 


35th St. and 7th Ave. 
47 Cortlandt St. 
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shut off part of his main dining room, 
and now the élite lunch in a crowded, 
but seemingly contented sort of way 
all over the lobby. Queen Mothers 
with débutante daughters and grand- 
daughters are more prevalent among 
the silver foxes than in the Ritz, how- 
ever, and over them the canny Pierre 
may be seen hovering just long enough 
always to insure the next important 
coming-out party of the autumn. Ho- 
hum. 


TEMS from menu of Herman 
Schildkraut’s Health Food Restau- 
rants kindly sent me by a contributor: 


“With flesh from creatures done to 
death 
My lips I n’er polute. 
Food torn from living flesh 
Is fit but for the brute. 


“And not from creatures trapped, 
baited or hooked, 
From forest, stream and sea, 
Do I a fullsome feast ever make 
But from the garden, field and 
tree. 


“Tt is the fruits, the greens and the 
golden grain 

That give life a truer zest. 
It is the food from nature’s realm 
That for life and health is best. 
Thus for me slaughter houses 
Do not exist. 
My food is wholesome and clean 

And sun kist. 

“H. SCHILDKRAUT 


acr 


““PLEASE WATCH YOUR BELONGINGS 
AS WE ARE NOT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SAME UNLESS CHECKED 
AT DESK” 


EMO to the McAlpin; which 
claims to have “the tallest roof 

in New York”’: What is a tall roof? 
—Lipstick 


FOOT-NOTE 
ON A FLAPPER 


Drinda’s slippers kick the stars 
Round in great abandon, 

She scarcely leaves one in the sky 
An angel-ette could stand on. 

Drinda’s slippers use my heart 
As a stone to rest on, 

As she climbs to greater heights— 
She is just a guest on 

All its throbbing valves and veins; 
Little that girl cares 

That I sometimes need my heart 
For personal affairs! 

—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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Whatare the ; 
OY SAYING 
about Latherite? 





THE PRIZE WINNER 
$20 in Gold 


Well, Mister, isn’t the bath room 
mirror enough for you without trying 
to crowd me away from my own? 

Pardon, my dear, it takes two mirrors 
now to convince me it’s my own face 
I'm gazing upon. Since I've been using 
that new shaving cream*, my face feels 
so firm, cool and refreshed, I need 
visible proof. 

*LATHERITE, at any drug store you'll likely 


patronize. 
Won by 


FRANK H. RAMSEY 
719 Finland St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2nd Prize, $10 in Gold 


FRED B. MANN, New York City 


3rd to 12th Prizes 


Choice of a $5 Latherite Golfer's 
Shaving Brush or a year's subscrip- 
tion to The New Yorker were won by: 


MORGAN S. CAMPBELL, 
Englewood, New Jersey 
HARRY LAWRENSON, New York City 
MARY A. P. TIMBERLAKE, 
Fort Hancock, New Jersey 
CLARK F. MURDOUGH, 
Springfield, Mass 
E. F. KEARNS, Providence, R. I. 
DOROTHY BAIRD, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
EVELYN A. SOLOMON, New York City 
LEO. R. HEIDEN, New York City 
HARRY DISSTON, Freeport, Long Island 
WELTON C. SWAIN, New York City 


Watch for new contest to be an- 
nounced soon in The New Yorker 


In the meantime, write for free tria! 
tube for inspiration 


SHAVING CREAM 





120 West 32nd St. New York 
& & 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NEW YORKERS 


The Night Club Supply 


O avoid the tremendous loss of 
business during the time a night 
club is padlocked we suggest 

the organization of The Emergency 
Night Club Supply Co., the purpose of 
which will be to furnish, on short 
notice, completely equipped night clubs 
to take the place of those sentenced to 
solitary confinement. 

Let us assume, for instance, that a 
waiter at the Club Couvert sold some 
of his private stock to two guests he 
mistook for gentlemen. Rather than 
go to the expense and trouble of prov- 
ing that the waiter in question had no 
connection whatever with his establish- 
ment but was acting solely upon his 
own initiative, Mr. Couvert, the own- 
er, agrees to permit the place to be 
closed for a limited period pending 
extensive alterations. 

Then, instead of trying desperately 
tc equip another place in order to take 
advantage of the few remaining weeks 
of the season, as is the usual practice 
today, Mr. Couvert comes to the office 
of the night-club supply concern and 
looks over its line. He finds a large 
stock of various sizes and designs, each 
with steam up ready to run. All of 
course have standard equipment: four 
bottles of ginger ale on each table with 
the check made out for eight; two 
Spanish dancers poised in the center 
of the floor ready to swing into E] 
‘T'ango Freaquo; a plump hostess about 
to insist that everybody become a good 
little pal by joining in the chorus; and 
three waiters with their heads together 
ready to whisper derogatory remarks 
about the guests as they arrive. 


R. COUVERT chooses eight or 
A ten clubs of the general design 
he wishes and makes a selection. One 
s discarded because the waiters are not 
sufficiently expert in jostling guests 
while walking between tables. This 
naturally results in considerable loss, 
as an experienced between-table work- 
er can upset enough glasses in the 
course of a year to increase the sale of 
ginger ale and mineral’ water more 
than forty per cent. 

Another is rejected because it still 
maintains the antiquated coat-room tip- 
ping system. The modern practice of 
adding to the bill a cover charge of 
ten per cent of the value of the gar- 
ment checked (even though it necessi- 
tates the employment of a high-priced 
clothing appraiser where a guest is un- 
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SPORT FROCKS 


ExquisiTeLy charming Frocks 
of Crepe de Chine available 
inallthe new summer shades. 
Sizes 14 to 40. 

At $39.50 


Stoo” 


ns 573 MADISON AVE. 
S6th and 57% Sts. 


2137 Broapway 


























AMet=el 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ORRECTNESS 
in every detail has 





long characterized the 
artistry of WETZEL. 
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This LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET 


of Meimcanmation Could picture hinmnolf tus -| 


He 
AND CAME HOME A PAIR OF SHOES 
Ay : 
Yo pigtat im fin wildest thoughts 
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. SHOECRAFT 


714 FIFTH AVENUE 


Between 


“and 56" Streets 


FITTING THE NARROW HEEL..Sizes 1 t010..AAAA toE 
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TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
LEAVE NEw 
YorK (AWFUL 
THouGutT!)— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age’”’—you might suggest this -to your 
most generous friends. 

We'd rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 


ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 


598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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Poudre Dermophile 


T. LECLERC 


PARIS 


a SS e- 
The Sterilized 


Face Powder 


with the individual puffs 


Exclusive in n few York 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 





























FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Phone: Bryant 6300 


Please enter my subscription to Tue New Yorker for— 


("] 26 Issues—$2.50 


[-] 52 Issues—$5.00 


(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 
CR oe Le re Jaca Liew wa Sade cede ee 


I I Leap h cwaeb's 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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able to produce a bill of sale) has been 
found to be much more satisfactory 
to the coat-room girls. 

A third won’t do because its floor 
arrangement is such that not more than 
eight or ten tables can be placed right 
next to the drums; a fourth because 
two sides of the dance floor are against 
the wall, which makes it impossible for 
the headwaiter to lead you around it 
two or three times before showing you 
to your table. Others which meet all 
these requirements have several open- 
ings through which fresh air _per- 
colates, or waiters who permit menus 
to remain on the table a few seconds 
after guests have ordered, or some 
other defect which makes their success 
as night clubs extremely doubtful. 


N a few hours Mr. Couvert finds 

one which hasall the essential night- 
club qualifications. Just as he is about 
to close the deal, however, he discovers 
that the club is Russian. This rather 
disconcerts him, as he had made up 
his mind to try something in American 
this time, being convinced that the 
public was tired of the same old thing 
and would welcome a novelty. There- 
upon the salesman, explaining that 
they handled only convertible clubs, 
changes it to American by instructing 
the waiters to serve the tea hereafter 
in cups instead of glasses. 

Very much ple: ased, Mr. Couvert 
decides to take it. After paying the 
required fee he pushes down the small 
flag at the door, the word “occUPIED” 
appears in electric lights, the first cus- 
tomers enters, the headwaiter insists 
there are no tables available, the cus- 
tomer is equally insistent that he is a 
friend of the Mayor and has been there 
lots of times before, and a new night 
club begins a successful engagement to 
run until another waiter, who is in no 
way connected with the establishment, 
fails to distinguish between a gentle- 
man and an enforcement agent. 

Parties with capital desiring to be- 
come partners in a new and lucrative 
business will please communicate with 
the undersigned. 

—JosEPH FULLING FIsHMAN 


IF | WERE KING 
I think I would compel 


Those who name the Pullman cars 

To rot inside a cell 

While they named a million stars. 

And as the job was being done, 

The names I'd cancel one by one. 
—P. C. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Styles in Shambles; or, 
Was the War Fought for 
the Capitalists? —“Par- 
s,° Just a Movie 


HE Art of 

the Cinema 

h as redis- 
covered the Late 
War. A few years 
ago, if you re- 
member your Hol- 
lywood history, 
there flared a feverish rage for war 
pictures. In the patriotic excitement 
such delectable philosophies of conflict 
as were typified by “The Rose of No 
Man’s Land” were swallowed, hook, 
line, sinker and fishing smack, by the 
cullible public as genuine enlighten- 
ment on war. But after a time the 
ra e passed, as rages are wont to do. 
The cinema m« oul tired of war con- 
fectionery and the public grew credu- 
lous of such war scenes as_ repre- 
sented Red Cross nurses stepping out 
nto No Man’s Land to pick roses and 
carry in their wounded lovers. Finally 
came the time when even the two- 
year-old-minded guffawed loudly at 
the prize marvels of such duds as ““The 
Kaiser, the Beast of Berlin.” The 


war passed out of the public conscious- 





ness. People grew sick of it. 

But there is suddenly a new craze 
for war pictures. The new urge, 
however, is toward the “Big Parade” 
sort of thing. The decided success of 
this disappointingly romantic and “hu- 
man” picture of the war, plus the tre- 
mendous financial success of such an 
imbitisus war philosophy as “Behind 
the Front,” has sent the producers 
helter-skelter after war material. Be 
prepared for the deluge! 


HE firstborn babe of the new 

school is “The Unknown Sol- 
dier,” showing at the Rivoli. It is 
cast in the shadow of “The Big Pa- 
rade,” only in its oversentimentaliza- 
tion it makes that picture seem as un- 
mportant as “What Price Glory?” and 
a hard. It brings out the faults of 
There is the attempt 
to give the “human” side of the war 
by stressing whimsicality of soldier 
character and by making conflict es- 
‘entially a romantically glorious idyll. 
It lacks the salt of truth, the hardness 


the new school. 
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BIT-2-CARLTON 


Luncheon, Sea or Dinner 





Garden 
the Roof Garden 
09'G 
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are now open for 










































THIS 
splendid 
new build- 
ing is one block 


from the express 
Station at 86th Street. gq ‘ 


“ . 


Seven Rooms - Three ‘Baths 
$4600 to $5900 


Eight Rooms 


$4800 to $6000 


. 


HEGEMAN HARRIS CO. INC,, Builder 


. 


Renting for September Occupancy 


Douglas], Elliman 6 [o. 


MANAGING ~4GENT 
15 East 49th Street + « Plaza 9200 


I0355 PARK AVENUE 


To Wall Street in 15 Minutes 


A LITTLE more sleep in the morn- 
ing, a littke more play at night — that’s 
what a convenient place to live means 

to the business man. The satisfac- 

tion of having his family in the 
right house on the right 

V street puts him in exactly 
the right frame of 
mind to make the 






day a success. 


° Three ‘Baths 


“ . 


“ . 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
JR WE a YOU 
RACINE AND VOLTAIRE 
AND LAFAYE] VE 
IN THE NINETEENTH.IF YOU 
WILL PARDON rHles OTL, 
WE GAVE TO THE WORLD-- 
NAPOLEON AND VICTOR 
HUGO AND.BERNHARDT. 
TODAY, WE GIVE YOU 
THE COMPLETE WORKU OF 
ANATOLE iglise av-waleem| any 
COUTURIER YUSES-AN 


KEMAULT 


IE TH CENT 


IN THE 
MONVJIEL 











To refresh busy feet 2 
and keep perspiration odorless 


NLESS the feet are cool and comfortable 
there is no enjoying warm weather. The 
acids of increased perspiration irritate the tender 
skin and aggravate the discomfort caused by hot 
pavements and burning shoe leather. Your 
Chiropodist will advise you that a sprinkling of 
Amolin over the feet and between the toes will 
protect from rubbing and chafing, keep perspira- 
tion normal and render it odorless. 
Amolin is a delightful white, antiseptic pow- 
der of absolute purity and superior emollient 
qualities, It modifies the strong secretions of the 


Amolin 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT POWDER 


~matkes perspiration odorless 


pores and changes them from highly acid, offen- 
sive substances into faint alkaline droplets which 
quickly evaporate. It cools, soothes and re 
freshes. Your feet will be grateful to Amolin. 
And your stockings will wear longer. 

For men and women, Amolin has many im 
portant uses as a body powder and to keep feet 
comfortable. For 35 years it has had the endorse- 
ment of physicians and chiropodists. In shaker- 
top cans, 30c and 60c everywhere. Or mail 10c 
for Guest Size Can and booklet, to The Amolin 
Co., 356 West 31st St., New York. 
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of the actual scene. To the seasoned 
warrior, the humanity and romanc« 
represented appear to be nothing mor: 
than a pishposhy admixture of cleve: 
slapstick and sickly sentimentality: un 
real, irritating, and mechanically con 
ceived, 

“The Unknown Soldier” become 
ludicrous and tawdrily silly in its re- 
turn to the old-type war picture fo. 
its love interest, to use an arch term. 
One finds, for instance, the lovers, on 
an American private, A.E.F., the othe: 
a lady entertainer, chasing each othe: 
about the rest quarters of Franc 
among the apple trees, to wind up in 
an ecstatic love embrace in best movi 
style. We see them, again, having de- 
licious téte-a-tétes in impossibly charm- 
ing French small-village sitting-rooms. 
Finally we find them “married,” and 
the wife ready to have a baby, going 
right up into a hospital in direct lin 
of shell fire, in order to be near th: 
line. Of all the pathos! Of all th 
impossible situations and tubs of sac- 
charine! 


NE gets the impression from view- 

ing this wild concoction and its 
immediate forebears that the producers, 
in their charming messianic ignorance, 
are trying, consciously or unconsciously, 
to cast an aura of sweetness and light 
over the war. From watching thes: 
pictures, your average spectator gets 
the idea that war is a grandiose affair, 
glorified and of holiday-amusing pro- 
portions. Every patriotic son of con- 
scription evidently had a glorious old 
time playing Rover Boy with a dirty 
neck and crawlers in his underthings. 
Your right-minded rises in wrath. It 
would seem to him that war is carried 
on more in the spirit that Captain 
Thomason sketches so amazingly and 
magnificently in his “Fix Bayonets!” 
and not at all as a militant-minded 
Elinor Glyn would write it from 
comfortable boudoir chaise longue. It 
would seem to him that life under th: 
conditions of endless pain, hardship, 
and slaughter would reach the absolut: 
heights of unsentimentality: which 's 
a mixture of hardness, fear, and hys- 
terical laughter. Soldiers under str 
are not coated with layers of glyceri! 
pathos, and low comedy. 

“The Unknown Soldier” 

ten in novel form by a woman. Son 
thing Ought to be Done about t 
matter of feminine war novels. ] 
military tactics employed, incidental 
not even a British general could h: 
blundered so stupidly and impossi 
upon. This brings us right back t 


was writ- 
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old-time vantage point of ours. Why 
doesn’t Herr von Stroheim attempt to 
film “The Ninth of November” or 
“Fix Bayonets!”? 


INCE “Paris,” at the Capitol, is so 

palpably an attempt to dramatize 
a once popular French song of ex- 
treme tearful sentiment entitled “Mon 
Homme,” the dramatic scope of this 
Tremendous Theme can be readily 
realized without much craning of the 
neck. It is as mockingly intellectual as 
“Goat Song” and as_ intellectually 
mocking as “Great God Brown,” to 
put it paradoxically. Its actors, of 
course, are called upon to perform 
with great vitality and passion, in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of the 
school of apache acting. 

The lone américain, as the lone 
American is called abroad, is especially 
asked to display such intense and fine- 
skilled powers as are required to create 
the rdle of a brainless bourgeois with 
too much money to spend and not 
enough brains to spend it. He is re- 
markably brainless. One realizes with 
difficulty, especially if one is not famil- 
iar with the demands of the Parisian 
movie theme, the awful drains on the 
energy that these various roles demand. 
The scenes of orgies in the dens of 
vice are extremely wearing: an actor 
being frequently called upon to do a 
sadistic apache dance with all its at- 
tendant spills and throwings about. 
But all the actors in “Paris” come off 
nobly. There is beautifully simulated 
apache passion. 

All fooling aside (we actually have 
been kidding all the while), Miss Joan 
Crawford is indescribably lovely, as 
the lovesick apache mistress. More- 
over, in all faithfulness, Edmund 
Goulding, the director, has put in 
better sex appeal than we have seen in 
many a moon. And his photography 
is marvelously done. Yet it is all 
slightly sale. 


WORD about “Ranson’s Folly” 
(Strand). Terrible. —T.S. 


SEE YOUR CITY FIRST 


Have you ferried out to see 
Dear, archaic Liberty? 
Have you ever journeyed down, 
In a bus, to Chinatown? 
Can your memory recall 
Visiting the City Hall? 
They’re amusing recreations 
(For relations 
On vacations). 
—Syivia FULLER 
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i LUCERNE-IN- MAINE) 
£4 bea) VACATION HOME | 
72%) that will increase your | 
e483 health, comfort and | 
happiness for life; that will | 
; grow rapidly in value with | 
¥| the yeace and will provide : 

a rich legacy for your heirs+ : 
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Early purchasers of homesites at Lucerne-in-Maine receive, in addi- 
tion to their building-sites, other values which should far exceed the 
price paid for their building lots. Under the present limited offering at 
614 cents per square foot, every purchaser receives for each lot compris- 
ing his home-site one proprietary share in the Lucerne-in-Maine Coun- 
try Club, which will own or control miles of water front on Phillips 
Lake, the thousand acres of virgin forest forming the watershed of Clear 
Lake, the water works, the air-plane landing field, all the park reserva- 
tions, the grounds bordering on both banks of all the principal mountain 
streams, the golf course, tennis courts, archery ranges, shooting traps, 
club house, bathing pavilion, boat houses, et cetera. One-fourth of the 
purchase price of all lots sold by Lucerne-in-Maine Community Associa- 
tion is being deposited in trust in the Merrill Trust Company of Bangor, 
Maine (until a total of $750,000.00 is reached), subject only to the call 
of the Board of Governors of the Country Club, for improvements, and 
for the Club’s working capital. 

Furthermore, each original pur- 
chaser of a home-site, under the 
present limited offering, receives a 
perpetual membership in the Lu- 
cerne-in-Maine Country Club, 
without initiation fee or annual 
dues, which membership may be 
transferred or bequeathed only 
to a nominee approved by the 


Board of Governors. This mam a of the Club is now nearing com- 
. pletion, at a cost of $100,000.00. The contractors promise 
We shall be pleased to mail you to have it ready for occupancy by the latter part of May 


our illustrated booklet, contain- 
ing a fine collection of duotone 
views (6 x 6 inches) of Lucerne-in-Maine and the mountains, lakes and 
rugged coast scenery in the vicinity. 

In addition to the booklet, we will send you particulars of our present 
limited offering of wooded home- 
sites at 6)4cents per square foot 


Tune in on the Lucerne- convenient terms, if desired. 
in-Maine Radio Concert, 


WEEI, Boston, every Sat- 














urday evening, and 
WNAC, Boston, WEAN, 


. THIS COUPON will bring you a booklet by return 
Providence and WLWL, mail. ; 
New York, every Wed- : tole N.Y. 2 
nesday evenin ; PUBLICITY BUREAU, 
ete ——s 20 East 44th St., N. Y. C 
I shall be pleased to receive the Lucerne-in-Maine 
OLD CHIEF NICOLAR booklet with full information 
who looks on with approval while his white brothers 
transform his ancestors’ private hunting grounds into Name 
the nation’s most inviting playground. 
Address 
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Clothing 
for 
Gentlemen 
for 


Business 
Sport 
Dinner 
Evening 


T HE mere knowledge 

of a gentleman’s re- 
quirements for clothing 
to suit the occasion be- 
comes abysmal ignorance 
unless applied with the ex- 
actness of a scientist and 
the technique of an artist. 





A Step From the Avenue 
and Up the Steps 


CHARLES GEIB 


8 East 45th Street 








AFTERNOON 


Margaret’s doorstep and handed 

him to a policeman. _But the 
policeman handed him back to me and 
got into his Ford to go after an 
ambulance, so I borrowed a red 
pencil from a green bus conductor in 
Washington Square and addressed him 
(the drunk) to Uncle Matthew, who 
is a Methodist minister and ought to 
do something about it. Then I went 
back to Margaret’s, but she had just 
gone out to lunch with Charles while I 
was posting the drunk. Philanthropy 
never pays. 

So I had lunch at Aunt Leonora’s. 
Her cocktails are dreadful but there’s 
something about them and I became 
very talkative and told Mrs. Harkins, 
who was also there to lunch, what the 
American Ambassador to Spain used 
to say about spinach. I was sort of 
frozen out. 


if PICKED up a drunk man on 


F course the trouble is, if you 

start deliberately to kill an after- 
noon, the afternoon’s apt to kill you. 
The first thing I tried to do was to 
get tickets to see “Lulu Belle” again, 
but I couldn’t, so I spent the next hour 
and next month’s allowance in a tele- 
phone booth trying to get Carl Van 
Vechten and find out what the next 
three negro plays will be. Finally I 
got Knopf’s office and had a conversa- 
tion with H. L. Mencken’s secretary 
on the unavailability of H. L. 
Mencken. 

At Brentano’s I wanted to get 
THe New Yorker and Snappy 
Stories and Business Opportunity 
magazines, but they tried to sell me a 
negro magazine called Opportunity, 
so I think I'll go to Dr. Bates, the 
oculist. Everything seems to be go- 
ing black in front of my eyes. I told 
the clerk my aunt had given me the 
title of an autobiography but she didn’t 
know the author and that I had for- 
gotten the title—but we didn’t seem 
to get anywhere. 


BY then it was time to go to a tea 
I'd got myself in for. There 
was no answer to my ring, so I walked 
in—and there were literally hundreds 
of old ladies, all talking at such a rate 
that I had got clear inside and was 
having a glass of apricot brandy in a 
corner before any one saw me. Then 
I was nabbed and had to drink tea and 
talk about art. 

Three hags engaged me in a con- 
versation on the beauty of a beautiful 
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Presents 
during the week of June 6th 
for the edification of fagged 
mentalities 


RICHARD 
DIX 


in his greatest 





humor restorer 


aa of DS fe ib | 
AGATtWN ’’ 
a Paramount Picture 


and 
John Murray Anderson's 


USUAL UNUSUAL REVUE 
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cA Straw Hat 


That’s Easy 
on the Head 


PyAHE KNOx‘Comfit”* 
aden cranium 
shocks. It’s a comfort- 
able straw haz as well 
as a good - looking 
one. How many straw 
hats can say the same? 


$6 to $10 
Other Straws $5 and More 


* 
Rows of flexible straw—a = 
ented feature— make the brim 
soft where it touches your head. 









THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, Inc., Penn. Ter. 
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ral in a beautiful red velvet dress in 
ne of the beautiful, beautiful paint- 
igs hung on the drawing-room wall. 
\unt Alice introduced me to another 
ncient person as a young poet who 
suld make an apple pie, and we talked 
bout Browning and Mary Lawton’s 
‘nchant for cooks. 
Finally I met the famous Ruth 
Draper. Instead of saying, “Oh, 
ow’re the famous Ruth Draper!” 1 
iid, “Oh, are you Paul Draper’s 
unt?” Then I fell in love with the 
portrait of a lovely girl with a sad 
face and was told by the artist that 
t is a portrait of the illegitimate 
daughter of her cook. 
So I went out and had pancakes at 
Childs and broke a tooth. One isn’t 
safe in New York any more. 
Central Park is so pretty at sunset 
that I thought I’d look at nature and 
maybe walk all the way up to the 
Seventh Avenue entrance, but a lady 
kept following me so I decided I'd 
not go to Harlem until later and went 
to a movie—which turned out to be 
just another war movie and a 
travelogue. 
The theatre is disintegrating any- 
way. —Spup JoHNsoNn 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 82. 


1—Where on Fifth Avenue, in the 
Forties, can one still get the old-fash- 
oned ten-cent soda? 

2—W hat is the official name of the 
open space between the Plaza Hotel 
and Fifth Avenue? 

3—How many Squares are there on 
Fifth Avenue, and what are their 
names? 

4—Where is the City Plaza? 

5—W hat is the northernmost park 
on Manhattan Island? 

6—Where is the Trinity Cemetery? 

7—Why was Bank Street so 
named? 

8—What street has a different 
name for each of its sides? 

9—What is the highest electric sign 
in New York? 

10—What building in New York 


has the largest ground plot? 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE 


Warehouse Fire Darkens Harlem.—Headline 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


From New York, February 26, 1927, on the 
SPLENDID CRUISING STEAMER 
“ORCA” 


wil \\ Ak AR ll \ ell \ ol ll \ oll oll \ oll \\ 


~ HRINES of Ancient Greece and scenic gems of the Dal- 
5 matian Riviera never before visited on a cruise of this 
> sort will be features of this new 7o-day cruise. It will be a 
2 Voyage of Discovery back to days of gods and oracles and 


sacred games. Including all the ports of the standard cruise as 
well as these new features, it appeals alike to first voyagers 
and to those who would voyage again. 

Strange lands, new customs, world history, beauty, eternal 
romance—combined in this unusual itinerary: 


ADEIRA SONSTANTINOPLE .ATAKOLON "ENICE 

M Cc KaT \ 

ALGIERS ATHENS (for OLYMPIA SYRACUSE 

Tunis ITeEA (for DELPHI) MeEssIna 
DELos : : 

MALTA : CorrFu PALERMO 

BerRuT Nauptia (for TIRYNS CaTTaro NAPLES 

HaIFA and Mycenae RAGUSA Monaco 

ALEXANDRIA CRETE SPALATO GIBRALTAR 
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~ Rates, including excursions ashore, from $875. Delightful optional 
—~ tours are offered. 
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(eaAirican 
Cruise 


From New York, January 15, 1927, on the 


WORLD’S WONDER-SHIP 
M. V. “ASTURIAS” 


22,500 tons gross, 35,390 tons displacement 
The most luxurious liner in the world—a new motor vessel 
—with an alluring itinerary, featuring the mysterious lands 
of South and East Africa—also West Indies, South America, 
Egypt and Europe. Rates, including delightful shore excur- 
sions, from $1650. Fascinating optional tours. 
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Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
New York Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta 


ancouver Montreal Toronto Halifax 
or any office of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


in cooperation with whom 
these cruises will be operated 
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Of International ‘Renown 


For the haut monde of every 
metropolis will be found one 
hostelry rated above all others 
by the cosmopolite and epicu- 
rean. In Manhattan this distinc- 
tionis conceded to The Madison, 


whose size 1S not so great as 


eepagyep eee rere 


to preclude punctilious attention 
toward the comfort of each 
individual guest. 


Furnished or unfurnished suiles 


Transiently or on term leases 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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45 West 81* Street, New York 


so as york parks are its briqht spots. Located 
opposite to the loveliest one of these is 
Standish Hall, facing the Museum Gardens. 


Apartments of 2 rooms or more, furnished 
or unfurnished, from $2,000 up. 
Maid service and light included. 


In Brooklyn Di 2 
, irection of M.Spark 
Standish Arms John J. Scofield, Manager 
169 Columbia Heights TelephoneEndicott 9200 
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WHAT IS THE BLEAKEST 
JOB IN NEW YORK? 


THE NEW SYMPOSIUM 


“To THE Eprror or THE NEw 
YORKER: 

“T am only a traffic cop, but I know 
how it feels to be lonely. My job 1s 
to direct the ebb (Stop) and flow (Go ) 
of New York’s millions from a bronz 
Trafic Tower on Fifth Avenue; and 
there are some days when I don’t se 
a friendly face from morning to night, 
until it just seems as if I must sit down 
and weep my heart out. However, 
since I read the pathetic article by Mr. 
Tilley in last week’s NEw YorKeEr, 
my own’work has seemed so friendl\ 
in comparison that I go to my post wit! 
a whistle to my lips. God bless you. 

“LONESOME.” 


“DEAR NEw YORKER: 

“Your article on the sad case of poo! 
Mr. Prossey has cheered me up con- 
siderably. I had to laugh, he was s 
miserable. I am a stenographer and 
take all my dictation from a Dicto- 
phone, so I know what it is to b 
lonely. Is Mr. Tilley married: 
Hurray for THE NEw Yorker. 

“CINDERELLA.” 





| ‘These are a few of the letters that 
| have poured into Mr. Tilley’s offic: 
since the inauguration of THE NEw 
| YORKER’s Prize Symposium to deter- 
' mine the Bleakest Job in New York; 
| but no document has touched him mor 
| poignantly than the following lette: 
from one of the Birth Control Reviex 
salesewomen. In Mr. Tilley’s opinion 
this letter practically clinches her claim 
to THE New Yorker Bleak Joh 
Prize. Follows the extract: 

7 . cats were born. And fo 
hours I have stood at the corner « 

Forty-third Street and Broadway, 
seeking a cheerful word, a nod ot 
recognition that would save me from 
utter loneliness . . . waiting — for 
some one with courage to pause and 
buy. 

“Perhaps they do not realize, thes 
men and women hurrying by wit 
lowered heads, that I need the mone\ 
to support a starving family of fou 
teen children; for even now I am 
awaiting another visit from the stork.” 


Mr. Tilley was so touched by this 
letter that he disguised himself at on: 
in a linen duster and long bli 
whiskers, and at great personal risk h 
bought this woman’s copy of tl 
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wa f dropped to the floor.” 


Birth Control Review, which was 
dated June, 1902. ‘The woman was 
later taken under the wing of the 
Roscher Relief Fund, where both 
mother and son are doing nicely. 


II. A Living Deatru 
By Eustace Tilley 
A* my second adventure into the 
A 


vale of tears, I visited yesterday 
that palatial mausoleum of marble on 
the banks of the Hudson, the final rest- 
ng place of the Number Five Bus and 
General Grant. The great vault 
seemed deserted as I entered on tiptoe, 
my hat in my hand; and my footfalls 
echoed as I made my way across the 
clammy floor. I shuddered involun- 
tarily in the stillness; and the con- 
\ulsive movement loosened an_ ordi- 
nary pin which I am accustomed to 
keep in my left lapel against an emer- 
gency. It dropped to the floor with 
t report like a cannon. 

“Who is there?”’ cried a frightened 
voice behind me; and from a little 
camp stool arose the solitary figure of 
Tom R. Brodbeck, whose lonely lot 
n life it is to act as doorkeeper ot 
Grant’s Tomb. Gently I explained 
the purpose of my interview. 

“Tt was drink did it,” he began, 
sinking back onto his chair. “Drink, 
and disappointment in love. The old, 
old Story. I came here to forget and 
be forgotten.” 

“Are you,” I inquired, “lonely?” 

“Lonely?” 
his eyes softly with a handkerchief, 
provided he had one. ‘“‘Say, you don’t 
know what lonesomeness is till you get 
a job like mine. Nobody to talk to 
morning, noon, and night. Nothing 


b 


The old man wiped 














f | \*” LOEWE 
.f Today asin 185 6 


The World’s Finest 
Pipe 


/ © QEVENTY years of Old World 
\ craftsmanship are reflected in every 
Loewe Briar you buy today. Without 
= ‘trick” attachment; hand-made through- 
| sut; classic in design; secretly processed 
over a longer period of time than any 
other pipe made—the Loewe today, as 
in 1856, is the world’s finest pipe. Ob 
tainable in America only at the more 
exclusive clubs and the better hotels and 
tobacconists. Featured at 
The Rite-Carltea—New Yor’ 
The Uanderbilt—New York 
Tie Bical Blow Vek 
The Biltmore— New York 


—and, of course, at 


your Own «¢ lub 





Guaranteed hy FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 
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It is rumored that Ben Hecht 
may be named deputy Police 
Commissioner; Houdini may 
make him his Publicity Di- 
rector; and the city fathers 
are considering naming a 
street in Greenwich Village 
after him. If you want to 
know why read— 


COURT 
BRUGA 





byBEN HECHT 


‘It is one of the most gor- 
geous pieces of brilliance 
that I have ever read. It is 
full of amazing and brilliant 
satire from start to finish. 
Hecht’s wit at the expense of 
both the police and Bruga is 
sometimes actually fiendish, 
but it is always superb. First- 
class funmaking. I shall rec- 
ommend ‘‘COUNT BRUGA”’ 
eternally. Hecht, I insist, is 
about the most capable 
writer in America. 


You will never regret reading 
**COUNT BRUGA.” 


G. D. Eaton 
The Morning Telegraph 


‘“‘Immensely amusing. The 
book is one of bright distinc- 
tion.”” Burton Rascoe 

N. Y. Sun 


**Will shock the family circle, 
give a chuckle to the bond 
salesman and a guffaw to 
the world at large. It’s just 
gigantic and Rabelaisian 


fooling.”’ 
Ehicago Daily Tribune 


**COUNT BRUGA”’ is down- 
right hilarious. Proves that 
the art of satirical writing is 
not quite dead.”’ 

N. Y. Eve. Post 


“Ben Hecht has come 
throughin ‘COUNT BRUGA’ 
with the book that must 
have been in him all the 
while. It signalizes a mas- 
tery of the medium of the 
. novel and an integration of 
Mr. Hecht’s undeniable gifts. 
It is a superb vehicle for Mr. 
Hecht’s paradoxical vision of 
life. It is also an inspired 
‘thriller.’”’ 
John W. Crawford 
N. Y. Times Book Review 


Third Edition 


$2.00 





to do but dust the sarcophagus. Noth- 
ing to read but the inscriptions. And 


I do miss the General.” 

“Did you know the General?” I in- 
quired sympathetically. 

“Never met him.” 

“Then why do you miss him!” 

“Because—” Here Mr. Brodbeck 
drew his chair closer and lowered his 
voice impressively. “Don’t let on to 
no one, but between you and I he ain’t 
here. And believe me, Mr. Tilley, 
it’s lonely without him.” And he 
buried his head in his arms, as I tip- 
toed away softly. _—Corey Forp 


EAST SIDE NIGHT LIFE 


T is tragic to have a Club Lido 
bank roll and a Delancey Street 
appetite. What chance has the 

toasted wafer of the club sandwich, 
the teasing lobster 4 la Newburg, and 
anemic ginger ale with him and her 
who crave strong meat and “tea in a 
glass”? 

It is sad, too, when one has the 
purse for dyed ermine and broadtail, 
for Paul Poiret and Vionnet, and yet 
retains the broad bosom and swaying 
hips which come from rearing many 
children in the shadow of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge—when one doles 
out largesse with the limping tongue 
cf East Broadway. Sad—for the 
clubs and the gilded pleasures of 
Broadway night life are not for such 
as these. 

Witness, then, a phenomenon of 
recent years—the growth of a color- 
ful, luxurious night life on the East 
Side. Packards rub fenders with push- 
carts east of the Bowery on a Saturday 
and a Sunday night. Furriers, diamond 
merchants, and millionaire realtors 
come back, seeking pleasure, to the 
scenes of their erstwhile poverty. For 
them the basement restaurants of 
Houston, Eldridge, Rivington, and 
Forsyth streets have adorned them- 
selves with colored lights and enter- 
tainers, and have brushed away all 
recollection of lean years. 

Babies whine in the malodorous 
streets outside; boy and girl hold a 
rendezvous in the dark hallway of the 
adjoining tenement; a harassed moth- 
er comes down from her dingy flat 
for a moment of rest on the stoop, 
and a glimpse of the glory toward 
which her heart aspires. All about, 
poverty flaps its wash lines. Yet in 
the long, low-ceilinged rooms, dia- 
monds glitter and sequins flash. 

Of two phases is this East Side night 
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Your 
Itinerant 


Vicar 


Your stationery can 
sent you accurately or, 


repre- 
if 


badly chosen, defeat your aims. 


Since it is yourself at large, 
give it at least the care you 
give your personal appearance. 


Write or phone me for expert 


counsel on engraved station- 


ery for business or 
social uses 


oon 
alae 


JOHN FOWLER 


116 Nassau Street 
Beekman 2319 


“Your letterhead is 
you when you're 
not there” 
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This Fall there will be avail- 
able for lease, a few desirable 
apartments, either furnished 
or unfurnished —from which 
a comprehensive selection 
may be made. 

The Tapestry Dining Room 
is the meeting place of not- 
able people who appreciate 
the best in cuisine and service, 
for Luncheon and Dinner. 

Dinner Dancing 


Week-day Evenings 


Sark Sane 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
HOTEL APARTMENTS 


299 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK ciIiTyY 


Charles Wilson, Managing Director 
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life. There are restaurants which 
craw upon the neighborhood about 
them for their clientele, and boast a 
few uptown additions on Saturday and 
Sunday nights alone. ‘These places 
where the East Side drops its burdens 
bear the stamp of poverty. ‘They hold 
, two-man orchestra, a solitary enter- 
tainer, often grandma in her wig 
and rusty Sabb: ath bl: ack, at the long 
t- ble with the grandchildren, a beat 
and hungry cat that prowls underfoot. 
On the other hand is Phillip’s Rus- 
sian Bavaria, on Delancey and El- 
dridge, which you reach by dodging a 
steady stream of limousines and pay- 
ing toll to a gold-braided doorman. 
Phillip’s is the place where all down- 
town goes after it gets rich. It grew 
out of the metamorphosis of a people 
who emerged abruptly from poverty 
to the dazzling heights of affluence. 
Caterpillars turned suddenly into but- 
terflies, but the Elysian fields of up- 
town were not for them. Phillip, the 
shrewd “Mayor of Delancey Street,” 

recognized the situation. He brought 
down a bevy of plump maidens to be 
“hostesses” and “entertainers.” He 
dimmed his lights with colored shades 
—built broad mirrors to give the effect 
of spaciousness, and created a truly 
Continental atmosphere. But he mixed 
the songs of the Yiddish music halls 
with the “red hot mamas” of Broad- 
way, and secured an orchestra as much 
at home in the rhythm of the Russian 
folksong as in that of American jazz, 
striking a medium between “‘cazatske” 
end the Charleston. And he enthroned 
the blue seltzer bottle. 

In the blue bottle of Vichy one finds 
the talisman of the Yiddish cabaret. 
In every “night club” on the East 

Side it follows the patron to his seat. 
(Water is for swimming in_ the 
summer time. ‘The mere suggestion 
of it would ruin a meal.) The waiter 
thumps the big blue bottle upon the 
table ere one orders. He follows it 
with the inevitable platter of bread 
and plate of sour pickles and tomatoes. 
And then what will you have? If one 
values the waiter’s fair opinion, he 
must not be dainty. Anything less 
than a “steak and French fried” will 
earn contempt. Food has made this 
place what it is. All the strudels and 
roasts and herrings of the Yiddish cu- 
isine throng the menu. And the pudgy 
hand which lifts them joyfully may 
te humped with diamonds. 

For in the cabarets of the East Side 
inferiority complexes are lost, inhibi- 
tions released, and yesterday cherished 
and held dear.—ZeELpa F. PopKIn 

















“Praise be—I'm back among my own people 
The right kind of gir!s as neighbors and friends for my wife 


AfBuckley Schcol fcr the youngsters; a club car home in the after- 
noon’and men who enjoy the things I enjoy and besides. . . ° 


Seashore and country 29 minutes from Penn. Station. 

Salt water on three sides and an exclusive estate section on the 
other. 

The finest private beach on Long Island. 

A golf course running through the property. 

Sailing, bathing, fishing and a very charming social atmosphere 
rigidly protected. 

This is Hewlett Harbor on the south shore of Long Island where 
you can buy an acre instead of a lot at a surprisingly reasonable price 

Hewlett Harbor presents that opportunity that comes but once to 
every man—the chance to enjoy the fruits of driving work—a place 
to relax—a place for health and enjoyment for you and your family 
amid charming surroundings that are kept charming through the vigi- 
lance of the local men who own the prorerty and have a keen pride 
in keeping the neighborhood socially attractive. 


EDGEWORTH SMITH 
IN CHARGE 
Telephone 225 West 34th St. 
Lackawanna 1400 or at Hewlett, L. 1. 


HEWLETT HARBOR 





Edgeworth Smith 
Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet “Hewlett Harbor.” 
Name _ 


Address a Se 
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CPour le Bain 
and after the Bath 


There is always such a pleasant sense 
of the Fragrance of Cleanliness in the 
use of Roger & Gallet’s Bath Tab- 
lets. Little squares of feminine lux- 
ury they are—pour le Bain. And 
after the bath, a fragrant, refreshing 
and cooling Talc gives just the right 
finishing touch. 

There articles come in most artis- 
tic boxes, in the fragrance of Le Jade 
or Fleurs d’ Amour. 


Roger & Gallet face powders are 
famous the world over for their soft- 
ness, their refined lasting fragrance, 
and their absolute purity. In Com- 
pact form, in Le Jade and Fleurs 
d’Amour. In loose powder, in a 
great variety of perfumes. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs —Paris 





709 Sixth Avenue New York 


Of all Best Dealers 
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ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


Feminine Fashions 


HETHER 

you know 

it or not, 
this is the time of 
year when you 
ought to be thinking 
about bathing suits, 
because, strange as it 
‘may seem, all of a 
sudden the ol’ davil sea is going to 
warm up and you will long for 
Newport or Long Beach, and then 
where will you be? Possibly at Best 
& Co., which, this year, has a col- 
lection ranging all the way from 
the boyish Nada suit—a white wool 





affair cut like an envelope chemise, 
with the V-neck piping and orna- 
ment over the heart to match 
the gay flannel shorts worn over 
it—to more feminine ensembles. ‘The 
latter may consist of a cape and tunic 
of moiré; of a rubberized cape of 
printed satin or crépe with a printed 
tunic to match; of (a very new note ) 
a red or green plaid woolen cape and 
shorts; or of gay imported cretonnes 
——the coat lined with plain terry cloth, 
the tunic plain. All the tunics should 
be accompanied by Best’s black satin 
shorts, laced up the sides to insure per- 
fect fit; all of the fiannel shorts, by 
white wool tops. 

For bathing shoes, Best offers either 
Mary Jane shoes of the natural straw 
that is so very good now or beach san- 
dals of gay painted wood with a wide 
strap across the toe and instep and a 
low Frefich heel. This last for women 
who, either because they want their 
ankles to look well or because it is 
difficult for them to walk comfortably 
in anything else, prefer a rather high 
heel, no matter what the footing. 

And never forget, my children, 
that a few smart women on every 
smart beach (I am getting so tired of 
that adjective! ) will always affect the 
long-sleeved, high-necked black satin 
bathing suit, and that this year will 
be no exception. 


N the first floor of Lord and 
Taylor’s, where the embittered 
shopper pauses invariably for refresh- 
ment and to “look around a little” 
be fore continuing to wend her weary 
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way, are some new handbags in the 





HE LUXENBERG 
four-piece Sack Suit 
in the new weaves and 
colors a suit that’s 
dignified at the desk and 


comfortable on the course 


$39 50 $47 0 





Golf School 


Roy Culver, well-known 
golfer, has joined our 
staff and is now in charge 
of our newly opened golf 
school. Rates for lessons 
or for practice are very 
attractive .... drop in 
any time. 














Furnishings 


A complete selection of 
appropriate furnishings: 
Oxford Shirts 
Linen Knickers 
Golf Hose 


Neckwear 





CLOT 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 
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grosgrain that is so popular just now 
—box-pleated and gate-topped, in 
shades to match the hat. 

And in the umbrella corner you 
understand why fascinated women 
loiter whether they happen to be the 
kind that would dare a parasol or not. 
It brings back the days when the fa- 
mous jeweled umbrella of Heliogab- 
alus proclaimed to the waiting world 
that the umbrella should be a symbol 
of royalty rather than a utilitarian ob- 
ject. One parasol is of net and 
shirred leopard=skin chiffon—next to 
this object stands a sturdy affair of 
Scotch plaid that may be slipped into 
one’s golf bag (if you are the kind of 
golfer that takes long walks between 
strokes and thereby gets a chance to 
stay a /ittle dry) or may be used as a 
sunshade on the beach. Also, you will 
tind the fou-fou umbrella, round from 
ferrule to knob and exclusive with 
Lord and ‘Taylor, the flat Japanese 
parasol beloved by Drian, smart Italian 
raffa and jute affairs, and others too 
numerous to mention. 


t er Sports Apparel department 
of Saks-Fifth Avenue reveals two 
things above all others—the first, the 
fact that the cardigan neck line (like 
that of a coat-sweater) has finally 
entered every phase of the daytime 
mode from blouses to coats; the sec- 
ond, that the separate jacket, usually 
of flannel, is apparently to take active 
part in outdoor life again. In consid- 
eration of the first item, Saks has 
Chanel’s very chic ensemble, made in 
wool crépe, crépe de Chine, or flat 
crépe, sometimes with grosgrain bind- 
ing. The skirt has inverted pleats, ar- 
ranged to give a slightly circular ef- 
fect; the jacket, which has a Chanel 
flower on the shoulder, is cut exactly 
like a coat-sweater; the plain, long- 
sleeved underblouse is of crépe in 
slightly lighter shade than the rest of 
the costume, with a band near the hem 
and cuffs of the darker material. This 
costume has been worn by the very chic 
Frenchwoman, and is just beginning to 
make a tentative appearance here. Best, 
to my mind, in wool crépe in the very 


dark Chanel red. 


Al Pierre’s and the Ritz at lunch 
4 time may be seen a few hats ot 
natural straw with a plain brown band, 
worn by the type of women that makes 
new modes momentous. 


T Kargére, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
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At the better stores 
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C. STERN & MAYER, INC.. 10 West 33rd St., New York 
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Atlantic City Just Right for Just Now 
jj ATLANTIC City is right 
Y q always—but if there is one 
Uf Zz) time when it is more right 
y i, than another it is right nou 
Tell y with Springtime kicking 
\\ <a up her heels in the scud 
Pa -_— ~ and every breath of wind . 
\ i filled with the premon: * 
tion of Summer !— shake ; 
off the shackles of the 


City and come and 


a foot with Spr 


shake 


ingtime! 


Rhinelander 9000 


The Fixes Everything! 
Ambassador 


Atlantic City 
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Handkerchief 
and Cravat 
Matching 
of the finest imported 
foulard and twill silks. 
Patterns designed by 
BUDD, New York. 


$5.99 to $9.°° 


) BUDD BUILDING 
£§ 572 Fifth Avenue 











The 
SULLYTON 
Collar 


a new model for both 
country and town wear 
during the warm months. 


75 cents 


~ SPORT SHIRTS 
(Ready made) 
perfectly finished. 


$5.° 0 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


‘Budd SINGER BUILDING 
149 Broadway 
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Lilas 

Moda 
Chir-li 
Jasmin 
Violette 

Mon Cheri 
Musardises 
Fleur du Jour 





XANTHO 


un Parfum de 


Paris 


QUE FAUT-IL 


Pour Completer Harmonieusement une 


Toilette de Soiree? 






ABSOLUTELY A FRENCH IMPORT 


The delicate loveliness of 

XANTHO will make fragrantly 

memorable her GRADUATION 

Day, her Weppinc Day, her 
day of days. 
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embroidered, drawn, and finished by 
hand. I could rave on for hours about 
that little bit of the boulevards in New 
York, and tell you once again that their 
trivial boudoir pillows and their linge- 
rie are marvelous; but this is already 
known to any one who has ever passed 
their window, anyway. 

They have a great many “sports” 
clothes—the most interesting of them 
a little too elaborate to be suitable for 
the young and active girl, but all of 
them Frenchy and charming. Some 
are of white or tan kasha, hand-drawn 
and hand-hemstitched (I have not seen 
this well done before to my knowl- 
edge); one of Roshanara crépe, the 
bindings plain, the body of the dress 
of the same Roshanara, covered with 
a mass of black specks and looking 
forward to Reboux’s threatened devo- 
tion to speckled fabrics for hats; one 
of a silky material, woven like tweed, 
that was new to me. All very un- 
usual, 

There are some tailored  two- 
piece dresses of washable silk with a 
dull finish; some charming printed 
chiffons for afternoon, most of them 
featuring the redingote effect that is so 
flattering to the mature figure; and 
some supreme evening dresses. In short, 
a shop particularly suited to the elegant 
older woman, though, of course, the 
younger one may find delightful 
things there. 


HERE are fewthings more amus- 

ing or absorbingly interesting to a 
feminine heart than a parade of the 
mannequins in one of the great houses. 
I watched with vast enjoyment the tall 
and shapely ladies at Hickson’s show- 
ing imported French models in a grand 
pageant of the loveliest creations of the 
famous couturiers of Paris. If asked, 
I would have awarded the grand prix 
of the day to Vionnet for a ravishing 
evening gown in pale fuchsia (an ex- 
tremely smart color at present), with 
an applied design simulating the grace- 
ful feathers of a pheasant. 


This and That 


T Kaskel 

K aske ] < 
(deep salaams an 
apologies t 
Bowler for even 
daring to look in- 
side his great big, 
enormous, masculine province) they 
have some linen in a wide variety of 
colors, that is woven to look so exactly 
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like the Harris tweeds that only close 
nspection reveals the difference. This 
fabric has been made up into knickers 
but, since it is sold by the yard, I see 
no reason why it would not also serve 
for custom-made sports skirts of the 
English type. It has a good deal of 
body; is much cooler than tweed, and 
is as noncrushable as it is possible to 
make linen. 


SHAUU (honestly! ), at 441 Madi- 
son Avenue, harbors a great variety 
of the primitive jewelry sacred to the 
Pueblos of the Southwest—most of it 
made of natural turquoise and ham- 
mered silver. One particularly ef- 
fective necklace, made of turquoises 
cut into discs and strung like a Hawai- 
ian lei, provides a variation of the crys- 
tal Jet necklaces that have appeared in 
smarter shops everywhere. ‘There are 
earrings, necklaces, brooches, pins 
—most of them costume stuff, but a 
few of the simpler ones suitable for 
sports wear, if selected with discre- 
tion. 

Oh, yes, there are lots of leather 
belts, adorned with round ornaments 
of hammered silver, which might also 
be suitable for sports. 

And you will find such an assort- 
ment of heap big-chief headdresses, 
hand-woven rugs and other fabrics, 
Pueblo pottery, and so on. This in 
case you are vitally interested. 


Se In the luggage department 
of Saks-Fifth Avenue lurks the 
new hatbox that they have been brag- 
ging about the last few weeks, a per- 
fectly innocuous affair that looks, for 
all the world, like every other hatbox 
until you discover the compartment 
above the hat part, opening separately 
so that you need not disturb your light 
lingerie to get at your hat. Of course, 
every woman worthy of the name will 
pack lingerie and scarfs in among the 
hats as usual, no matter how much 
extra space she has, but it is a great 
idea. Of enamel, piped with leather 
or of cobra-grained cowhide. 

Of the more expensive luggage— 
an immense portmanteau of pigskin, 
a foot deep and a yard long, equipped 
with double stitching, two straps, and 
a double handle. This looks like a 
portable, small steamer trunk and goes 
a long way toward making it possible 
to have all your belongings near you 
with a porter and not in the baggage 
room, 

Also, a neat case of pigskin is to be 
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i ‘Qu utd 
Swim the Atlantic 


fe cold salt water makes you tingle but the sun is grate- 
fully warm on the back of your head—as you crawl stroke 
with a swinging rhythm. . . making twenty knots, easily. Are 
you tired? Hardly that! You could swim for weeks. 

And if swimming to you is a thrilling adventure—if you 
believe with the English that sport is as necessary as air— 
take a country place on Long Island. For it is Shropshire, 
Kent and the Riviera in one—swimming and every other 
sport are directly at hand. 

Particularly at Kennilworth, which has .its own beach and 
yacht club, with Sands Point, the Lido of Long Island, just 
across the Bay. Kennilworth is quiet and restricted and is a 
sound appreciating investment. 

It is but a short 26 minutes from Penn Station, with 70 
trains aday. Consult your own broker and—motor down to 
Kennilworth. 


KRenunilmorth 


SMALL WATER FRONT ESTATES 
GREAT NECK~ LONG ISLAND 


(Ne en ee a Te TS elle a tie 
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“Gis following poem has been se- 


lected by me as the winner of my 


little contest which was announced in 


the May 3rd issue of the New Yorker. 


. « “ 
THE ANSWER 


Say, oh, dainty maiden, say, 

Sweeter than the woods in May, 

Whence the charm that so enwraps thee? 
Whence the thrall that so entraps me? 


What keeps me by your side for hours, 
Circe-like, and drugs my powers 
Of resistance? 
How can I, Maid Made-of-flowers 
Keep my distance? 
Madd’ning is your waving fan— 
1 am but a mortal man! 
Says the maiden, archly smiling, 
Says the maiden so beguiling, 
“Don't you know?” 


And then, coolly, “I should say 
"Tis only that, well—every day 
I use a Parfum de Volnay.” 


+. om . 


“The Answer” was submitted by 
Mrs. Richard T. F. Harding of 1935 
East 84, Cleveland, Ohio. (Mr. Eus- 
tace Tilley will please note how far 
the New Yorker travels). 


| wish to thank Mrs. Harding most 
heartily for her effort and | have taken 
great pleasure in sending her, with my 
compliments, one of Volnay’s most de- 
lightful odeurs, the exquisite Perlerette. 


a a 7 
To all the other contestants, too, | 


express my sincerest thanks and ap- 
preciation. 


Andrée Carver 


American Volnay Offices 
565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


found there, designed primarily to ac- 
commodate cricket bats, but equally 
suitable in size for two or three ten- 
nis rackets. 


T the Frankl Galleries, 4 East 

Forty-eighth Street (do you 
know that you can buy the most mar- 
velous, imported, sprawly cretonnes 
there for dresses or bathing suits, if 
you don’t mind being kidded by all 
your men friends about wearing the 
window curtains? ), stands the French- 
iest of cribs—a laundry basket affair 
of natural straw, with the conventional 
hood, equipped with solid, round 
wooden wheels. The hood is adorned 
with sash curtains of white organdie 
that may be let down to shield the 
baby’s eyes from the sun. There is 
also a good deal of blue or pink rib- 
bon. Frivolous and French. 


—L. L. 


In and About the House 


HIS is the 
season of 
new clothes, 


new decorations, 
new color schemes, 
and the windows 
of the small deco- 
rators are bright with chintzes, the 
glazed or semi-glazed outshining the 
softer cottons and linens. For wide 
choice of colors and materials, how- 
ever, the wholesale houses save time, 
if not much money. They do not sell 
directly to the individual, but their 
supplies may be purchased through 
your own decorator, and occasionally, 
at the recommendation of a smaller 
firm, they will turn you loose in their 
bountiful showrooms. 





H. THORPE, on Park Avenue 

e at Forty-seventh Street, is pre- 
pared to satisfy any need. Plain reps in 
all cool shades and taffeta stripes in 
many blending tones appeal to the con- 
servative taste, while imported patterns 
vary from the sweet summer bedroom 
type to those suitable for the most 
exotic boudoirs. At Schumacher’s, on 
Fortieth Street between Fifth and Sixth 
avenues, there is a brown linen with a 
great poisonous looking green plant 
sprawling on it, tropical as cactus yet 
dignified enough for the living room. 


| Both of these houses are showing a 


handsome heavy weave with the in- 
creasingly popular ship motif, the boats 
being in this case Spanish galleons in 
shades of buff and brown following 





each other over a background of sum- 
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WASHABLE SILIX 


DRESSES 
AT 


18% 


‘DARBY 


639 Mapison AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Agents for 


KNOX HATS 
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THe DEBUTANTE 
COMMITTEE 


15 arranging an 


INTERNATIONAL FETE 


for the benefit 
of the 


“Feace “Pageant 
at the 


C. lub 


“Montmartre 


Thursday, June 10th 
at 10:30 P. M. 


stiches 
, 


MOSS and 
FONTANA 





have arranged a number of special 
dances for the occasion. 
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PROMINENT DEBUTANTES WILL APPEAR 
IN COSTUME OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
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mer-sea blue. This fabric is expensive, 
but a panel of it (it is fifty inches 
wide) would give a room refreshing 
color and take the place of tapestry 
during the hot weather. 

Of the department stores, Altman’s 
offers a generous array of imported 
materials and designs, hand-blocked 
linens and antiqued homespuns allur- 
ing in color and price. McCutcheon 
has a striking imported sunflower 
chintz in several different gay shades 
and printed Paisley bedspreads with 
curtains to match which are already 
made up and are surprisingly inex- 
pe nsive. 

Only a few blocks farther down, 
Sloan is showing attractive striped ma- 
terials for porch furniture that are 
reasonable enough not to fear a stray 
thunderstorm. 


|* you take the elevator to the first 
floor (English count) of the big 
office building of 383 Madison Avenue 
you will find that Danersk has appro- 
priate furniture for a country house. 
It follows a few simple definite styles 
and is made of the finest woods, that 
may be stained and finished to the taste 
of the most fastidious decorator. Par- 
ticularly suitable for a summer bed- 
room is an imitation American antique 
set of five pieces done in cherry and 
teakwood. I have used the word “imi- 
tation” with regret, because it seems 
to put the many beautiful and faithful 
copies of antique furniture which are 
being made today into the same class 
with imitation pearls or non-alcoholic 
vermouth. These last products of 
American progress are not made of the 
same materials as the articles which 
they seek to reproduce, whereas the 
best imitation antiques are made from 
the same trees and have the same in- 
trinsic value as their models. 

The Albano Company at 119 West 
Fortieth Street has excellent reproduc- 
tions of all cherished styles, and an es- 
pecially large group of Italian tables 
with benches to match. Here, too, are 
garden seats and fountains of roman- 
tic Roman character. 


A PROPOS of gardens, the shop of 
Louis L. Allen on Madison Av- 
enue near Fifty-third Street is full of 
the most delightful little figures and 
fountain pieces cast from originals in 
an old garden near Galway, Ireland. 
They are of lead, a smooth gray that 
grows soft green in rain and air, and 
made for the garden that would shun 
the formality of white marble. There 








are several odd variations of the con- 





A Thousand No-Two-Alike Original Models 
at Less Than Half the Usual Cost! 


F you like Originality, here it is! Where else can you find 
a thousand Frocks and Coats, and only one of a kind? 
If you like Exclusiveness, here is the personification of it! In 
what other Shop can you make sure to such a definite degree 
that your chosen Model will not be sold also to others of good 
taste?....1f you insist on Economy, yet you want the best, 
here youcan have both! Where else can you get the 
choicest Gowns and Wraps at half the usual cost 
—and now, because of our June-Clearance 
Sale, at less than half?. ... Such a most 
unusual state of affairs would be 
totally impossible, even here, 
were it not that Maxon’s is 
devoted to the presen- 
tation of Samples 
exclusivel y— 


e 
THE FROCKS {Jip eaeneerice’| $19 to $139 
THE COATS Jerr; $29 to $139 


An interesting novelette—‘‘Pour les Fashionables sent on request 


MAXON MoDEL Cowns 
11 6. 30" St. x‘Naviland Bldg. 
New York City 
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Summer Cottages to rent and 


the nearest to New York of New England's 
open Atlantic coast. Easily accessible over 
splendid motor roads. 

Send for illustrated folder with bird's-eye 
view of this famous region, “Old South 
County,” and particulars of cottages to 
rent and hotel accommodations. 


Hotels on Rhode Island’s 
cool ocean shore 


n uncrowded land where motoring is still 
pleasure - Watch Hill to Point Judith - 


JEANNE 
A trim version of the tailored mode 
for Avenue wear is this clever Oxford 
of Tan Snake Calf with Calf Trimming, 
or Patent Colt and Black Pin Seal 

‘— eee eee $17.5¢ 

| White Suede and White 


Chamber of Commerce 
Westerly, R. I. 
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Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 


MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse 
10 East 49th St., New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 


Lizard Trimming. . . $18.50 


Hen 


34WEST 50% ST. 
NE'W YORK 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—as prescribed by 
eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
comfort and positively no injury to skin. 








(Established 1918} 
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- THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


| 25 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Su: Central Building is a modern, 
thoroughly equipped and serviced office 
building offering floor space at the lowest 
comparative rates to be found in the Grand 
Central zone. Its planning was done 
with an intelligent consideration of every 


present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been thrown 
open and are particularly adapted to show- 

room purposes. They are provided with 
specially designed illumination. 








| Occupancy may be made at once. Agent on premises 
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$25.00 - $50.00 or 100 Dollars 


For Your Vacation Trip 


ALL YOU NEED IS A LITTLE SPARE TIME 
AND THE AMBITION 





ETHICAL PLAN THAT HAS PROVEN 
SUCCESSFUL 





The COUPON will bring details 


—— = 
— 








R. W. ROSEBURY 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


| SEND ME DETAILS PLEASE. 








NOT A CONTEST, BUT A DIGNIFIED AND 
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ventional Italian putti, little naked 
boys holding bird baths or playing 
around a sundial. But more amusing 
are the animals: birds, frogs, squirrels, 
and dogs. A pair of baby pelicans in 
droll caricature are heavy enough to 
perch securely on a wall, and two 
young fawns look startlingly alive. 


T Ovington’s, on the balcony, may 
be found many quaint and use- 
ful outdoor decorations for summer 
houses; gongs and bells of every size 
and tone to call the family in to 
supper. They are useful, too, if the 
telephone rings and a polite voice asks 
for some one who is playing tennis 
a few thousand feet away. The gongs 
are of weatherproof brass, some smal 
enough to put on a table, some with 
large and handsome stands of their 
own. The bells hang from brackets 
that may be attached to the side of the 
house or the gateway, romantic as if 
some old coachman used to touch 
them with his whip when his lad; 
came to call, before the days of the 
klaxon. 


HEN you roll up the winter car- 

pet you will want a few small 
rugs for the floor. Along Madison 
Avenue hook rugs are offered as plen- 
tifully as antiques. Favored designs in 
these woven rugs are clipper ships with 
pennants waving from their tipsy masts, 
lighthouses with long yellow beams, o1 
sailors and sweethearts kissing good- 
by. Many have “sentiments” hooked 
around them: “Welcome home,” “Re- 
member me,” “God be with you til! 
we meet again.” ‘They smack trul) 
of sailing days and men. If you are 
a newly converted ship-lover looking 
in vain for a model that is both genu- 
ine and inexpensive, you may find con- 
solation in the store of Max Williams, 
on Madison Avenue at Fifty-fourth 
Street, which he calls “Marine Mu- 
seum.” It is full of curious and deco- 
rative relics of the salt sea: lanterns, 
that have weathered many a storm, 
small cannon, boat hooks covered with 
coins that sailors have squandered 
many ports; seafaring objects that 
would give tang to any room. —T). 


PAGING MR. WEBSTER 


The photographs by radio, 
I feel it pertinent to state, 
Are sent by one afflicted so 
He cannot but balbucinate. 
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THE 
by ART 
GALLERIES 


If You Are an Undiscov- 
ered Genius Dudensing 
Wants to See You 


OW that the tardy sun has be- 
gun to warm the benches of 
the park and genius comes 


down from attic and third floor back, 
it is well to broadcast another note of 
cheer. More important than any pic- 
tures we saw this week was the an- 
nouncement hung in the gallery of 
Dudensing on Forty-fourth Street, 
calling unto the undiscovered painters 
to bring forth their wares. This gal- 
lery has a plan of scouting out some 
hitherto unknown boys or girls and 
giving them a chance at a one-man 
show. ‘The scheme is a simple one 
and has no catch in it; the only re- 
quirement is that the work of the 
painter go through the particular sieve 
that the Dudensings hold above their 
gallery. If they like the work of any 
one who turns up, they will give this 
person a show in the fall. There is a 
small charge for the cost of advertis- 
ing but if cash is not available, this fee 
may be paid in pictures. 

Dudensings hope to find at least 
four painters worthy of their hall- 
mark by this process. It is a hopeful 
sign, we believe, and should be a stim- 
ulating thing to all those who find it 
hard to break through the crust of 
conventions and rules that govern the 
relation of artist and dealer. This 
gallery has had a good record in the 
past toward young American artists 
and there is no apparent reason why 
this invitation should not bear good 
fruit. - ; 

The current show at the elder Du- 
densing’s is a résumé, so styled, and 
marching under no false banners. It 
is not a representative show, however, 
as it is rather low in tone and has no 
reflection of the many past glories of 
this shop. The high lights of the 
season, we suppose, have been carted 
back to France or to the studios. The 
pick of the lot is the “Railroad Sta- 
tion” of John Alger, a little red spot 
ina nest of green trees. It is by far 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


North Corner of 98th Street 


Your Income 


Is Enough To Buy 
Your Apartment 


PLAN has been evolved which enables 
you to buya home without disturbing 
your investments. Regular payments out 
of income only are all that are necessary. 


| You pay 10% down 
25°% between June Ist and October Ist 


And 65%, payable quarterly with 6% 
interest, over a period of 3 years. This 
method brings these fine apartments 
within comfortable reach of anyone. 

Inquire now about the 6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments and the 11 and 12 room roof 
garden duplex apartments. 

The complete particulars are of excep- 
tional interest. 


100°, Cooperative 
Maintenance charges are 


guaranteed not to increase 
for 5 years after completion. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc., Builder 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


Selling and Managing Agent 
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WHEELOCK: 
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»  VOUGHT 


20 East 48th St. 
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UptotheALTAR 


UP TO the altar and into the 
halter—marches Miss Optimistic 
—clear-skinned, glowing, chin up- 
tilted! 


“Keep that bridal beauty ”’—is the 
dictum of all observers, for sun, 
wind, time, weather and clime 
constantly pilfer some of youth’s 


bountiful charms. 


* * * 


T the salon of Helena Rubinstein, 

the internationally famous beauty- 
scientist—youthful beauty is kept in- 
tact—with the aid of bracing balsams 
and lotions and the pit-a-pat of skilled 
fingers. Every skin is scientifically ex- 
amined and treated according to its in- 
dividual needs. 


An occasional Valaze beauty treatment— 
combined with correct daily home care-— 
is the wisest beauty regimen to keep 
one’s newly found mate in a state of per- 
petual admiration! 


The professional advice of Expert Beauty 
Consultants is constantly at your service 
in the Helena Rubinstein salon. 
. ” * 

For summer use be sure to obtain the new 
Valaze Sunproof preparations created by 
Helena Rubinstein—in cream, balm or 
liquid powder form. They absolutely 
prevent tan, freckles and sunburn— 
keeping your skin flawless during the 
summer months. 


SALON de BEAUTE VALAZE 


Nelend RebirHein 


46 West 57th Street, New York 


LONDON PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS BOSTON 
NEWPORT DETROIT 
CHICAGO NEWARK, N, J. 








the most thrilling thing we have seen 
from Alger, and much of his stuff we 
have liked. 


F you like Scotch terriers (and a 

great many seem to like them), you 
will fall naturally into the category 
of those who go wild over the etchings 
of Marguerite Kirmse. She has just 
brought out another limited edition of 
signed artist’s proofs at Harlow and 
Company. These five are more 
glimpses of her dear family and, as 
we said before, will thrill you if you 
like dogs. 

Carl Rungius is showing a group of 
seven new etchings at the same time, 
but going in for deer he will have 
a tough time in competition with the 
lap trade. 


HAT marvelous etcher Forain is 

being shown this week at Knoed- 
ler’s and a half-hour can be spent there 
to great advantage. Nothing we could 
say about it would add the proverbial 
iota to the stature of the artist; but 
we can record for our clientele, in 
case we don’t meet him in the mean- 
time, that it is a swell show for him 
to see and that Forain gives us a kick 
similar to Maillol. 


HE Humor, Night Club and 

What to Wear departments of 
this home journal having beaten us to 
the new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, we shall have to post- 
pone our review until a later date more 
commensurate with the rhythm of a 
well regulated magazine. But some 
of our bile will have sweetened by the 
mere processes of time if we don’t un- 
loose it now. 

So often in the past we have been 
told by friends of the family that this 
or that canvas hangs on the wall of the 
Museum because it was painted by the 
nephew of some one who had money 
to leave to the Museum. A little of 
that is permissible in any imperfect 
world, we will grant. But we can 
see no excuse for the new wing, or 
most of it, unless the Trustees are 
having a great joke on some one. The 
decorator who painted the ceilings of 
the Terminal Barber Shops should 
have been called in before the Met 
decided on that color for the garden. 
And as for that far room of statues! 
Surely there are enough parks in Du- 
buque and points west to use up the 
output of such chisel wielders. It will 
take more than a Museum bulletin to 
convince us that there is a reasonable 
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To Freshen Up 
Your Face 


FOR BUSINESS: 


Keep Freshies in Your Desk 


FOR MOTORING: 


Keep Freshies in Your Car 


FOR SHOPPING: 


Keep Freshies in Your Hand Bag 


FOR TRAVELING: 


Keep Freshies in Your Suit-Case 


FOR SPORTS: 


Keep Freshies in Your Pocket 
Leading Drug and Department Stores 
Prices 50c. and $1.00 


THE FRESHIE CO., Inc. , 433 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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pace for the Vanderbilt mantelpiece 
i) a museum of art. 


ITH the sculpture show of Rob- 

ert Laurent, Valentine Duden- 
sing closes his shop on Fifty-seventh 
Street and goes to Paris for the sum- 
mer. He will buy what he likes and 
come back in October for the first 
show. Stieglitz has been trying to get 
away from his Room 303 for weeks 
and is about packed up for a summer 
in the woods. He reports one of the 
most thrilling years of his life; and 
that is a high percentage, we believe. 
In the early fall he promises a marvel- 
ous show of Marins, unlike any 
Marins heretofore seen. His other 
Americans hold surprises, he predicts, 
and we for one believe him—bigger 
and better than ever. —M. P. 


PAEAN OF SELF-PRAISE 


I may not have much savoir-faire, 
Nor know the way to browbeat 
waiters. 
I may have ever-tousled hair. 
Thank God I don’t wear high 
black gaiters. 


I may not know the way to act 
The critic when a tenor sings, 
But praises be for this small fact: 
I don’t go in for diamond rings. 


I may have passed a beggar by 
And tossed harsh words at some 
poor creature. 
I even may have told a lie. 
But I never said, “I’m glad to 
meetcher.” 


When I am dead, list every trait 
Ignoble, every inhibition. 

Then add, “He’d ne’er participate 
In any Charleston exhibition.” 


Say if you will I drank and swore. 
Say that my friends made me 
their goat, 
But also say, “He never wore 
A derby with a coonskin coat.” 
—KENNETH PHILLIPs Brirron 


After walking all morning, covering some six 
miles in all, we at length reached the beaver 
Pond. But although we sat conscientiously for 
several hours we failed to see a single beaver. 
—Travel Magazine. 


From the context we cannot decide 
whether the author is referring to a 
camping trip or to a visit to the Bronx 
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Has Your Wife 
Left You? 





Thar is, for the country—not forever!— 
though, in either case, you may depend on 
MAYFAIR HOUSE to furnish the comforts of 
home. Central to theatres and clubs, con- 
venient to transportation, and specializing 
in the higher type of living expected of a 


Park Avenue domicile. 
Edward H. Crandall 


lat oir House, 





O Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 



































Phe 
ESSEX & SUSSEX 
Spring Lake, ev dersey 


Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel 


BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS AND 
RATES ON APPLICATION 












































Squibb’s Dental Cream is so 
soothing to mouth and gums 
after a day of smoking that 
you'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it. It 
sweetens breath too. 

All that is in addition to its 
ability to prevent acid decay 
as nothing else can possibly do. 
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A thousand 


times a year 


To BE correct, a thousand and 
ninety-five times glassware muse 
be washed, dried and put away 
every year. It isn’t strange that 
breakage has been so great. 

In No-nik Safedge glassware two 
entirely new features, found in no 
other glassware, reduce breakage 70 
per cent. First, there is the patented 
No-nik rim. It gives amazing re- 
sistance to chipping. Second, there 
is the patented curve below the rim 
which strengthens the side of the 
glass and acts also as a shock- 
absorber. 





No-nik Safedge glassware means 
a real saving to you. You can get 
every glass you could want in No- 
nik todas glassware — water 
glasses, iced tea glasses, special 
beverage glasses, stemware. 

Sold at department stores or at 
the house-furnishing store in your 
neighborhood. Look for the con- 
venient blue and yellow cartons 
containing six glasses. The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Co., 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Vlo-nik 


SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 


ibbe 


The patented edge prevents chippins 





5O YOU'RE GOING 
TO EUROPE 


A Handbook especially prepared for 
New Yorkers who contemplate vaca- 
tioning for the first time in our most 
crowded summer resort. 


Evurope.—Europe, we must remind 
you, is a large body of land with very 
little water outside of a few bottled 
types, which ought not to bother you 
much. It is bounded by the midnight 
sun, London, the Rhine, and Capri; 
Paris is the center. 

Tickets, ETc.—If you have de- 
cided to go to Europe via the water 
route, and have set the day you want 
to sail, go to any reputable or other- 
wise ticket office and they will fix you 
up for some time within six months of 
that date. It is advisable to get a 
room as well as a ticket. 

There is one important thing to 
keep in mind when you buy your 
tickets, and that is that transatlantic 
boats operate under the class system: 
first, second, and low. 

The first-class passengers get their 
names in the passenger list and change 
their clothes for dinner; the second 
class wish they’d gone either first or 
third; and the third look at the ocean 
and look down on the seconds. (I am 
speaking now of the tourist third; 
there is also a steerage third which is 
happily devoid of any class conscious- 
ness. ) 

Be sure to have the ticket agent give 
you lots of stickers for your baggage, 
as these make a tremendous impression 
when you return to New York. When 
you arrive in Paris, you can get dozens 
of other steamship labels from the 
shine boys at the American Express, the 
best of which you can add to those al- 
ready on your luggage. If you have 
any labels left over, you can always 
buy more bags to maintain them over 
there; it is not necessary to take extra 
ones over with you for this purpose. 


PassPoRT.—This is a costly and un- 
handy document which is, however, 
necessary in European emergencies like 
getting arrested, married, divorced. 
No tourist can afford to be without 
one. 

It is printed on blue paper which 
folds into a little holder, just large 
enough not to fit any pocket. 

Do not attempt to get one from an 
old traveler or to buy one secondhand. 
The passport is made to order for the 
individual whose name is inscribed on 
it, above a small photo of the family 
skeleton. Do not be insulted—the 
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From Gotham to 
Goshen 


T is fifty miles from the scramble of Mar 
hattan to the serenity of Goshen. Mathe 
matically. Measured by peace of mind 
and change of scene it might as well be five 
hundred miles. Or even three hundred years 











For Goshen Inn is as reminiscent of an 
English hostelry as a rodern country place cat 
be without being foolish about it. It is charn 
ingly furnished, is proud of its cuisine 
welcomes both the transient and vacatio! 
guest. The beautiful surrounding country 
offers all outdoor sports. 





Larry Siry's fine orchestra every Saturday night. Amet 
ican or European plan with the prices most reasonable 
either way. For reservations and information apply 
Room 327, East 42nd St., New York, Vanderbilt 2953 


GOSHEN INN 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 
COWIE CAWASOCAWA DECANE 
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fairest blonde will appear negroid in 
a passport photograph. 

European officials are very inquisi- 
tive about passports, and ask to see them 
time and time again, just as if they 
had never seen one. For a small fee 
they will put their initials on yours for 
you to remember them by. 


EQuriPpMENT.—It is best not to take 
a trunk if you wish to see anything in 
Europe. If you do, it will catch up 
te you once during the trip, and you 
will catch up with it once. Besides, 
it means just so many more presents 
to bring back. 

Several bags is the best idea, and 
seasoned travelers always take one or 
two steel-protected ones for use in 
Italy. (Always rub new bags in the 
mud and let soak well; not so much to 
look like an old traveler, as to dis- 
courage foreign porters, who gloat 
over the chance to mar a new bag.) 

As to what to take with you—the 
usual equipment for the first-timer, 
outside of the ordinary clothes, is 
somewhat along these lines (neces- 
sary articles are marked *): 

Diary Collapsible shoe horn 


Passport holder Diary 
Camera with films that Collapsible mirror 


don’t fit French phrase book 
*12 cartons of Luckies German phrase book 
Compass Diary 
6 baskets of fruit Seasick pills 
Diary ediclins © 
Pre-War Baedekers For ladies—as a _pro- 
Tooled leather guide- tection against ban- 


book cover dits—a chamois jew- 

Collapsible drinking 
cup some secret __ place 

Collapsible sewing kit close to the heart. 


el case to be worn in 


OTHER PREPARATIONS.—It is well 
to tell the iceman and milkman when 
you leave. 

Take the dog to a boarding kennel. 

Be sure to let the firm know. 

Purchase small American flag for 
buttonhole. 

Prepare code for important cable 


messages. A simple one that will 
answer most purposes is: 
ee Arrived safely. Love. 
ee a Having great time. 
Wish you were here. 
RA eee Please see if the gas is 
cut off in the cellar. 
ae ar ae gee a Tell George he can’t. 
SN b7his se ts a a Tell Louise she can’t. 
er No. 


Send Cash ..... ee Send Cash. 

SAILING Day.—Get down to the 
dock early, as there is usually a bit of 
excitement contingent on leaving 
for Europe. ; 

You will also find it an excellent 
plan to arrive early so as to have the 
fruit removed from your stateroom at 
once, and to have time to go back home 
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Renting Agent: 
Dovuc.ias L, Ertiman & Co, 
15 East 49th Street 


PLaza 9200 








ns “4 
The owners of the- Apartment Hotel } 


15 East Ooth STREET 


CORNER MADYFSON AVENUE 


are pleased to announce the appointment of 


~ lately Resident Manager of the Sr. Recis < 
and for many years identified with the 


the PLaza Horets 
AS 


rice which will charac- 


4 terize the Apartment Hotel at 15 East ~ 
a 69th SrreET is indicated by that main- . 
tained in the Hotels in the management 
~ of which Mr. Brennan has hitherto been “ 
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Grand Yew Flotel 


Accommodations for 300 Guests 


«Carefully Selected Clientele... 
Charmingly Situated in a Private Park 


Lake Placid.NY 


in the Adirondacks 


Thoroughly Modernized 
and Fire Protected 


Qtop the Hill 
Overlooking the Lake 






































FOR RENT 
COTTAGE in Adirondack Mountains 
near Lake Placid at Keene Valley, N. Y. 
House near village but secluded, with 2% 
acres open grass lands. Contains large 
| hall with open fire, music room, dining 
room, pantry, kitchen and servants’ dining 
room: seven bedrooms; two bath rooms; 
three servants’ bedrooms. Large piazzas 
on three sides. Garage, ice-house and | 
woodshed. Ice, wood, and water supplied. 
Rent for summer season $800. Further 
particulars from 


Howett CHENEY, So. MANCHESTER, Conn. 
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, CHARLESTON 


Learn this scintillating 
dance overnight—for al 
most nothing! In order to 
keep my staff of expert 
teachers busy this month, 
I am offering lessons at 
actual cost. This ‘s an un 
usual opportunity to be 
come a delightful dancer 
to learn the Charleston, 
Tango and Fox Trot quick 
ly! Call or phone now! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Prince of Wales’ Instructo; 














7 East 43rd St. Vanderbilt 1773 
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Overheard 
on Champlain Street 


SHE: ‘‘—-— and it's all just as delightfully 
quaint as the advertisements said it was! 
These streets—and old houses—and little 
shops! And that wonderful, wonderful Cha- 
teau Frentenac—honestly, George, have we 
ever found a finer hotel?" 


HE: ‘Not this side of Paris! Say, Pabs, 
what's the French for Thé Dansant ? 


Quebec is just overnight from New 
York by rail, and a wonderful 
drive over good roads by motor. 
Those New Yorkers who appre- 
ciate the different and the quaint, 
are invited to explore them from 
the hospitable, comfortable Cha- 
teau Frontenac. Reservations, Ca- 
nadian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave- 
nue at 44th Street, New York—or 


CHATEAU 
FRONTENAC 


Bienvenue A Québec. 








for the brown valise with the initial. 

Your bags will be carried on board 
by the steward and placed in the wrong 
cabin. He will then wait expectantly 
—this is your first initiation into 
European customs. When he has left, 
take your bags and struggle down the 
passageway till you have passed two 
uniformed men. Ask the third where 
your cabin is. (Statistics prove that 
the first two would only direct you 
wrong. ) 

You must then fight the mob around 
the dining-room steward in order to 
be allowed the privilege of being given 
a seat in which to eat the meals you 
have already paid for. 

Next you should hunt out a deck 
steward and pay for a chair and a rug, 
neither of which you will use, as it is 
no longer considered good form to sit 
in your own deck chair. 

Then, till the boat sails, you have 
nothing to do but hunt for the people 
who came to see you off, and who are 
now hunting for you. You'll see 
them later on the dock, as the ship 
casts off (nautical term for “pulls 
out”). It is customary to wave till 
out of sight, though your steward will 
be glad to do this for a small fee. It 
is customary for ladies to wipe their 
eyes on leaving their native land, 
whereas men are expected to ask a set 
question: “When do we reach the 
three-mile limit?” 

—Rosert Jay Miscu 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 65. 

1—Woolworth’s, at Fortieth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 2—The Grand 
Army Plaza. 3—Three: Washing- 
ton, Madison, and Mount Morris 
Park. 4—At the foot of West Twen- 
ty-third Street. 5—Isham Park. 6— 
At Broadway and 155th Street. 7— 
Because the banks moved there tem- 
porarily during a smallpox epidemic 
downtown. 8—Charles Street be- 
tween Fourth and Bleecker is Vannest 
Place on its north side. 9——The Fisk 
tire sign on the Fisk Building. 10— 
Grand Central Station. 


PHILANTHROPY 
(Ya-ah! ) 


How nice of me to stay in town 
All summer long! I dote 

On getting other people’s luggage 
Safely to the boat. 
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APPROVED 
BY NEW YORK 


WHEN suites in a new 
apartment hotel are so 
eminently attractive 
that 92% are per- 
manently leased within 
four months the re- 
maining eight must also 
be interesting. 

Two rooms and serv- 
ing pantry, furnished 
or unfurnished, with 
full service. Restaurant. 


Direction 


Oscar WINTRAB 
Lexington Ave.at37thSt. 
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GOWNS HATS 


106 WEST FIFTY SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
* 
Phone Circle 5671 


Gowns and Hats for 
all occasions 


Emphasizing Sports Wear 
7 


6 linews shop numbers among its 


clientele, numerous employ- 
ees of those larger stores in the 
immediate vicinity, which be- 
speaks its correctness of mode, 


at the modest price. 


Our Sale of all Spring 
Merchandise now 
in progress 
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THE OLD ORDER 


“End of Prohibition Believed Imminent.”— 
Newspaper headline. 


HE new wet era was drunk in 

last night by crowds of revelers 

in hotels, restaurants, cabarets, 
and drug stores throughout the city. 
The lid was still on, and every one 
went the limit—at least until] 12: 01, 
the exact moment at which the Pro- 
hibition Repeal became effective. After 
that time it was legal to drink any- 
thing and the hilarity waned. 

But before midnight arrived, the 
spree was in full swing. The climax 
came at the twelfth hour, when in 
many places there were special services 
to mark the passing of Prohibition. 
Fusel Oil Scotch was selling at $12.50 
a quart, and White Mule Common at 
$12; Domestic Hooch went as high 
as $20. 

The celebration was not without an 
undertone of sadness. At sundown 
only three schooners remained at an- 
chor in Rum Row; their flags were 
flying at half-mast, and their decks 
were deserted. 


HILE brick and lumber crashed 

overhead, sixteen men sat down 
in Tony Borgia’s place on Eleventh 
Avenue yesterday, for a last drink 
under the rooftree of a family which 
has catered to New York thirsts for 
nearly a decade. A mammoth brewery 
will be erected on the site of the famous 
old speak-easy; the wreckers are al- 
ready at work. Yesterday there re- 
mained only the cellar, and a few iron 
girders sticking up to mark what had 
been the first story. It was here that 
the party was held. The bloodstains 
and bullet scars on the grimy brick 
walls were covered with American 
flags, and there was little left to recall 
the dear, dead past when wood alcohol 
flowed like water. 

To the little crowd that had come 
together, members of the Borgia 
family told something of the old days 
—the days when not to drink at 
Borgia’s was not to drink at all, when 
the establishment on Eleventh Avenue 
was the social center of the nouveaux 
riches. It was founded in 1920 by 
the original Tony Borgia, an Italian 
who was ostensibly a big coal-and-ice 
man. In 1922, Tony was stabbed in 
the back, and the business descended to 
his son, Vigo. Vigo was shot and 
killed by a revenue agent during a 
liquor raid last summer. Since that 
time, the place has been under the 
management of Young Tony, the 

















1035 FIFTH AVENUE 


SOUTHEAST CORNER OF @S5TH STREET 


OUT OF DOORS, the wide spaces 


of Central Park with its beauty, freshness 


and health-giving air. 


INDOORS, a spaciousness and charm 


of arrangement designed for those whose 
standard of living demands the best. 


This is why these new apartments merit 
your first consideration when choosing 
your residence for this autumn. 


12 RooMS 5 Baths $9,500 to $12,500 
11 Rooms 5 Baths 8,300to 11,000 


9 ROOMS 4 Baths 


7,700 to 9,000 


7 ROOMS 3 Baths 5,700to 7,100 





Se aa eel 





J. E. R. CARPENTER, Architect 
REALTY MANAGERS, INC., Builder 
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Renting for October Occupancy 


Douglas] Flliman 6 [o. 


AGENT 


Bs 15 East 49th Street 








Plaza 9200 
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Dutton’s Summer Book Service 


takes away the worry of what 
to read in vacation time by 


supplying you monthly (or 
any way you wish) with the 
new fiction of all publishers. 


The latest reviews and ad- 


vonce announcements from 
all over the country are at 
hand and the most worth- 
while and most talked about 
books will be sent you. If 
the selection does not suit 
you, other novels will be 
substituted. 


Subscriptions from $6.25 up 
Send for particulars to 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 681-5th Ave., N.Y. 
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Rare Sporting 
Books prints s 
First Standard 
Editions Editions 





New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himebaugh & Browne. An immense 
stock and intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as any 
other shop and every purchase not meet- 
ing your full approval is returnable for 
credit. What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 


4 East 46 Street 
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£E.HAYES 


582 — Ave near g7r St 











international exponents. 
Send for Booklet M. 


OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
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EARN TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 


Trafalgar 316 Susquehanna 8440 





To Men 
Who Are 


Concerned 
About Their 
Hair 
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OU don’t want to be bald. 

You may sense that the first 
-mall showing of pate is enlarg- 
ing. What about your hair five 
years hence? 


Our business is to do only two 
things about your hair. Diagnose 
your case—in conjunction with 
your age, physical condition, 
temperament, habits and finally 
your hair and scalp. 


Then we tell you either that 
treatments, under the supervision 
of a scalp specialist, can prevent 
further loss of hair, or that 
nothing can be done. 


If accepted, you have our abso- 
lute assurance of keeping the head 
of hair you now have, or elimi- 
nating baldness in a reasonable 
time. You—not we—are the sole 
judge. It is your choice, then, to 
continue or have refunded what 
you have paid. 


A Saburo diagnosis and the truth about 
your hair mean no obligation. Only 
upon our acceptance of your case and 
your willingness, will treatments be 
prescribed. Incidentally the charge for 
treatments is quite reasonable. 


Call at your convenience or telephone 
VANderbilt 5933. Ask for the Ap- 
pointment Secretary who will arrange 
for a personal examination. 


Hours: 
10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Week Days 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Saturdays 


{ The Saburo Institute is under the J} 
direction of H.S. Whitefield, Scalp 
Specialist. A physician is a mem- 

of the Diagnostic Stafffor con- 
sultation when advisable. Z 
No treatments are prescribed until 
the possibilities of your hair im- 
provement are ascertained. Such 

diagnosis entails no fee, 

nor obligation. a 
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For the Diagnosis and Scientific 
Treatment of Hair and Scalp 


BURO 


INSTITUTE INC 


25 WEST 43® ST. 
« NEW YORK CITY 








grandson and namesake of the founder. 

When asked if he would continue 
the business in a new location, Young 
Tony smiled sadly and shook his head. 
“No,” he replied, “it wouldn’t be the 
same, now that drinking has ceased to 
be an adventure. If I were merce- 
nary, I suppose I might open another 
joint and capitalize the family name. 
But the traditions, associations, and 
padlocks of old Borgia would be lack- 
ing, and IT am sure that my grand- 
father, were he living, would not ap- 
prove of it. As Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


so aptly put it— 


“Better to toss away the cup, half-full, 
Than drain it to the dark and bitter lees!” 


At the conclusion of Young Tony’s 
speech, the sixteen guests drank a silent 
toast, and were carried out on stretch- 
ers. Another landmark of old Man- 
hattan has passed into oblivion. 


N the course of their duties in the 

different parts of the city today, re- 
porters have asked men and women in 
various walks of life the following 
question: “How do you feel about the 
country going wet?” Those ques- 
tioned in this informal referendum 
were selected at random. 

The answers show an overwhelming 
opposition to Prohibition Repeal. A 
rankling resentment exists against the 
way in which the measure was put 
over without a vote of the people, and 
the way it discriminates in favor of 
the small minority of citizens who are 
too timid to break the law. 

“Tt is the small apothecary who will 
be hardest hit,” said a representative 
of the retail druggists’ association this 
morning. “I understand that some of 
the larger drug stores will install a 
line of drugs and toilet articles. This 
is merely experimental, although it 
may in time develop into a paying 
proposition.” 

Anton Czika, president of the Boot- 
leggers’ Protective Association, is grim 
but optimistic. 

“Our organization is not down- 
hearted,” he announced today. “The 
Repeal is a farce. It was railroaded 
through Congress, and does not repre- 
sent the will of the American people. 
I predict a return to Prohibition within 
the next six months, for the working- 
man is not going to be deprived of his 
green whisky. We have established 
headquarters at Washington, and our 
representatives are already at work on 
a repeal of the Repeal. We have just 
begun to fight!” 

—WeareE Ho.prook 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





THE COMING OF LEO STAATS 


The Greatest Ballet Master in Europe, to the Ander 
son-Milton School for a period of ten weeks only 
beginning July 1st. 
and 
The Establishment of a 


six weeks’ intensive drama study course for students 
and teachers of Drama, Stage Management, Stag¢ 
Direction, Play-writing, Voice, Diction, beginning 
July 15th. 


ENROLL NOW 


Applications also received for the regular fall courses 
including training by Skilled Specialists in Every 
Branch of Theatre Technique. 


cw 


MR. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 


in personal charge of the Musical Comedy Course. 


MR. ROBERT MILTON 


conducts the Drama Courses. 


John Murray Anderson—Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 


Phone Plaza 4524. Address all communications 
to the General Manager. 














This secret is known 
to many— 





| There are thousands of women who 
| know that a truly perfect perma- 
| ment wave is given at Alexandre & 
Emile. And they know, too, that 
the secret of their success is that 
either Mr. Alexandre or Mr. Emile 
personally attend to every wave. A 
simple fact, perhaps — but oh! so 
important to a permanent wave of 
no regrets! Will you come in today? 


New Prices at our 
New Salon 


Permanent Waving— 


Long hair from $15 
Bobbed hair from $20 


nc 
Former| 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


18 EAST 53rd ST. 
PHONE PLAZA 1666 
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NEW BOOKS 


“ Roundabout’ —“‘Simon- 
etta Perkins” as a Treat 
for Epicures—Don't Be 
Caught in “Mantrap’— 
Now They Can Be Told: 
William Beebe’s “Arc- 


turus”’ Adventures 


ERE ll 

Y ounger 

Ge nera- 
tion romances as 
spontaneous and 
genuine, as_ bub- 
bling and flavor- 
some, and, putting it crudely, as de- 
cent as Nancy Hoyt’s “Roundabout,” 
this department among other prim 
fogies would like them much better 
and have more respect for them. 
“Younger Generation romances” needs 
explaining; we mean the very lively 





and very youthful stories, full of be- 
elamoured love, by, of, and for post- 
war youth and in the post-war spirit, 
but no older for that, in distinction 
from everything that really is sophisti- 
cated fiction. 

Reasons for laboring the point are 
that “Roundabout” is blurbed with the 
word “sophisticated,” and that people, 
some people, are discussing it as though 
it were another “La Garconne.” Well: 
Denise, its heroine, nineteen, has been 
reared in Paris by her artist father, 
who is rather a charmer, even if one 
of his pet names for her is “Louse” 
and he has taught her, on principle, 
always to shock the conventional. At 
a fair, on a party, in the opening chap- 
ters, she falls both in with, and hard 
for, one John Winthrop Peabody. 
John is almost godlike, and has, as you 
would guess, a New England sense of 
propriety, at odds with occasional do- 
ings of his, of which he strongly dis- 
approves. 

He gets fond of Denise, but for a 
Reason in his Life (has young romanc- 
ing actually changed so much since 
the days when all its fascinating gen- 
lemen were interestingly dissipated? ) 
he won’t let himself get too fond, and 
he returns to America. She follows 
him, heading for an opulent, conven- 
tional, and tiresome aunt in Wash- 
ington. En route, in Brussels, she 
visits “Le Merry Grill,” in highly un- 
cenventional but most protective com- 
pany, and she takes too much cham- 
pagne and is insulted by, and aggrieves, 














HERE LUXURY 
OF LIVING AND 
SGDIAL SURROUNDINGS 
WILL BE IN STRIKING 
COMBINATION %& 


She DRAKE, 


44Q PARK AVENUE 
AT 50th ST. 
cA New A partment Hotel 





Experienced 
Apartment dwellers 
will tell you many advantages 


of living in a building owned and oper- 
ated by Bing & Bing, Inc. Inquiries invited. 


BING & BING, INC., 119 WEST 40th ST. 























summer shoe 
as entrancing 
as it is smart ! 


White Kid, 


white trim — or 


with white 


gold trim. Also in 
Parchment Kid. 


$18.50 


FRENCH BOOTERY 
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36 W. 50th St. 
New York 
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Handy, Niles, 
Covarrubias 


have compiled an anthol- 
ogy edited by ‘“‘the 
father of the Blues” trac- 
ing the development of 
the most spontaneous and 
appealing branch of ne- 
gro folk music from the 
folk blues to modern jazz. 


| 


i 


Harry Hansen in The World: 


‘ “Quite the mcst comprehen 
sive book on the subject | 

have read.” 
d Contains over forty pieces 


of music and words by 
. | Handy, Gershwin, Berlin, 
Kern, profusely illustrated 
by Covarrubias. $3.50 


em) 


CARL VAN VECHTEN says 
“It ts delightful” 


THE 


RBALA 


by Thornton Niven Wilder 


William Lyon Phelps: 
“An exquisite work of art, written with 
beauty, grace and charm.” 


The New Yorker: 
“A suite of ironic tales dealing with mem- 
bers of a high-life clique in Rome. No 
Aldous Huxley Club should be without 
them.” 


At all bookstores $2.50 







66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Albert and 
Charles Boni 











a puppy Count. On shipboard she 
falls in with Jerry, John’s friend, 
whose line is bold and bad, but who 
underneath is as chivalrous and dear 
as can be. 

In Washington and New York, 
amid gayeties, she continues her woo- 
ing of John. They become engaged, 
and she (though not you, reader; you 
see through this John person) is bliss- 
ful till the Count turns up and de- 
scribes appearances that night in Brus- 
sels. ‘Then John goes off his base, im- 
peaching her unimpeachable virginity; 
and thereupon you see her steal back, 
broken-hearted and with a tempera- 
ture, to Paris, and to her blithe, un- 
Winthrop, non-Peabody crowd there, 
and her father—but perk up decidedly 
at a message that dear Jerry is coming, 
with her Sealyham pup. 

That is the audacious “Round- 
about,” of which you will have heard. 
We loathe doing that to a story, and 
question whether any one wants it 
done, but because of the discussion re- 
ferred to, it seemed advisable. Bar 
superficialities, Denise is about as gar- 
¢cnne as Barrie’s Babbie, and bar at- 
mosphere and the manners and topics 
of these times, the novels are about 
equally brazen—which isn’t to say that 
Miss Hoyt’s is too sweet and demure 
for present tastes. It is a pleasurable 
trifle, a zabaglione whipped up with 
good Marsala. She writes with con- 
tinuous verve, a distinctive touch, and 
remarkable allusiveness, and neither to 
show off nor at salacious commercial 
markets. She characterizes well 
enough; some of her humorous 
sketches are especially good; John is 
a paper doll, but his moral scruples 
are fairly amusing; as for Denise— 
we fell, to a slight extent, our first fall 
for a girl in a novel since the Brodie 
we did for Tessa Sanger, who may 
have been Denise’s fairy godmother. 

The backgrounds, Paris, Wash- 
ington, etc., are infectious young ex- 
citements, there is a mild but per- 
vasive and attractive tone of satire; 
and “Roundabout” (Knopf) is very 
warmly recommended, and we pity 
the reader too prim, or too earnest 
about Literature, to like it. 


L P. HARTLEY’S 
e Perkins” is blurbed as sophisti- 
cated and for epicures—the regular and 
always a good publishing dodge with a 
novel of its type, slim, “modern,” fin- 
ished, a little elusive, and with an air 
of intellectual dalliance. It affects 
even sensible reviewers, to judge from 
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Bene ra 
EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE 
iS READING 





TEEFTALLOW 


by 7. S. Stribling. The best re- 
viewed novel of the year . . . 
selected as the best novel for this 
month by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. $2.00 


ROUGH JUSTICE 


by C. E. Montague. The ‘‘best 
seller’’ in England. ‘‘A great 
novel. . . . A gem.’’ says A. 
Hamilton Gibbs. $2.50 


THE SPLENDID 
SHILLING 


by /dwal Jones. ‘‘The best piece 
of romany narrative since George 


Barrow.”’ N. Y. Sun. $2.00 


ADAM’S BREED 


by Radclyffe Hall. Love among 
the London artists . . . ‘‘one of 
the best novels in years.”’ says 
Alfred Noyes. $2.50 


THE MAGNIFI- 
CENT IDLER 


An honest life of Walt Whitman by 
Cameron Rogers. ‘‘Full of under- 
standing, beautifully written.”’ 


t says Bliss Perry. $2.50 


LAUGHING ANNE 


Light verse by A. P. Herbert of 
. Punch. . : 
+ F. P. A. and others. 


much praised by 
2.00 


At all bookstores 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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SSS 
The ARCTURUS 
ADVENTURE 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


The complete story of the famous 
Arcturus Expedition to discover the 
secrets of the Sargasso Sea and the 
Humboldt Current. “It ishard to do 
justice to a book so varied and so 
enormously entertaining.’’—New York 


Times. Fully Illustrated, $6.00 


FATHERS of the 
REVOLUTION 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


The author of “The Second Empire”’ 
discusses the great figures of the 
American Revolution—Washington, 
Lord Chatham, Franklin, Louis XVI, 
Cornwallis, George III, Lord North, 
and others. Jilustrated, $3.50. 


The Rise and Fall of 
JESSE JAMES 


By ROBERTUS LOVE 


The true history of America’s im- 
mortal gunman beside whom the 
modern bandit is insignificant $2.75 


At all Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 








2 West 45th Street New York 
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Read this 
immortal 
romance 

now! 
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A story beautifully 
written and happily 
told. A book to read 
as you read Scott— 
and to pass on to your 
children’s children. 











Illustrated 
$2.50 
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some of their reviews; it might be so, 
and nobody, outside the professional] 
lowbrows, is anxious to write himself 
down among the dumb. 


In the case of “Simonetta” this de- 
partment resists the effect without 
much difficulty. The story, deliberate- 
ly artificial in method, and ironically 
intended, is of Lavinia Johnstone, 
daughter of an old, exclusive Boston 
family, whom no eligible man_ has 
ever stirred, and who thinks she is 
impervious to love, and is irritated on 
reading a dictum that no one is. 
Straightway (scene, Venice) she falls 
in love with a wonder-man gondolier, 
and is gradually carried off her pin- 
nacle to the length of making him an 
avowal, but finds at the last moment 
that—she can’t. 


This, with her disagreeable mother, 
one eligible suitor, and two couples 
who between them let her see the ab- 
surdity of her detachment from life 
and the flesh, takes 20,000 words. 
Short; but all of it that is good, an 
Aldous Huxley would have compassed 
in possibly a third of the length, and 
he would have given his minor charac- 
ters life, and have achieved a sharper 
ironic humor. As it is, a good share 
of it is Thomas Bailey Aldrich up to 
date—and he wouldn’t have written 
Lavinia’s boresome diary. 


ESIDES daring God, declining 
the Pulitzer prize for an ill ex- 


pressed reason, laboring with the 
clergy, pronouncing “Manhattan 
Transfer” more momentous than 


“Ulysses,” and receiving from an ad- 
mirer a straw hat, size two hundred 
and upwards, Sinclair Lewis’ relaxa- 
tions since “Arrowsmith” have in- 
cluded the writing of a yarn, now 
available as a book, whereof we can 
only advise that you don’t avail your- 
self. 

Much twaddle has been uttered 
about the obligations of an artist, his 
responsibility to his public, and all that. 
If Lewis felt like writing a yarn after 
three social novels in succession, there 
was certainly no real reason why he 
shouldn’t; and if it is said that in view 
of the successes of the three he can 
hardly have needed money, the answer 
of course is that that was his own busi- 
ness. Still, we do think it might have 
been a good yarn or none, and “Man- 
trap” is a pretty bad one, the worse 
for an interesting idea and some 
patches of the Lewis of “Babbitt” and 


“ Arrowsmith.” 


The idea was, obviously, to human- 
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Sinclair 
* y New 
Lewis’s Novel 
For Everybody 


For 
highbrows— 


Ve A 
‘s 


lowbrows— 
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A romantic and thrilling story of 
the Canadian Northwest in which 
Sinclair Lewis, author of ‘Main 
Street,” ‘“‘Babbitt, etc., chuckles 
over the New York He-man, the 
Mild Sophisticate, and the man- 
icure girl from Minneapolis. 


At all bookstores, $2.00 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
383 Madison Ave., New York | Fe, 
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“Winnie, why didn’t you 
marry the Count?” 


“Oh, he’s so old fashioned. 

W ould you believe that he spent 
two hours one day searching for 
a couple of theatre tickets? He 
didn’t even know that tickets are 
easy to get nowadays. Bascom’s 
just above 44th, you know... .” 





And Branches at 
The Bzltmore 
Murray Hill 

Ambassador 
Park Lane 
Commodore 
Imperial 
Belmont 
Plaza 
Astor 
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SHUBERT THEATRE 44} Street 


EVENINGS 8:30 MATS., Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 





West 42d St. Eves. 8:30 
New Amsterdam “%¥.i5 Wed. & Sat. 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
ee SUN NY M ba ae 





FULTO Theatre, West 46 St., Eves. 8:20 
Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:20 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire OF MRS. 


CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews 





THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 3 
Morosco Sth St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG'S WIFE 


Pulitzer Prize Play 
By GEORGE KELLY 
With CHRYSTAL HERNE 


KONGO 


With WALTER HUSTON 
A THOUSAND THRILLS AND LAUGHS 


THEATRE, WES 7th ST. 
BILTMOR Evs. 8:30. Mts Wed.& Sat . + 








THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


™ GARRICK 
GAIETIES 


Thea., 65 W. 35th St. Evgs. 8:3 
GARRICK wy fies. & Sat, 2:30 





It's A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


BOOTH ‘insta wee ay 2 85 





CASINO *"\istinees Wed. and Sat. 230 


RUSSELL JANNEY’S MUSICAL SENSATION 


« Vagabond King 


Based on McCarthy's “If I Were King” 
DENNIS KING—HERBERT CORTHELL 
CAROLYN THOMSON—MAX FIGMAN 

MUSIC BY RUDOLF FRILM 
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“Distinguished 
Apartment 
Hotel 


G, Exquisite Suites of 1 to 
10 rooms and larger. 

GO, Tower apartments with 
garden terraces. 

G Spacious sunlit rooms; 
luxuriously large closets. 

G Pantries with electric 
refrigeration. 

GQ, Moderate rentals. 


We urge an immediate selection 
for those who desire unfurnished 
apartments and the choicest locations 
Ready OCTOBER Ist 
— Leasing “Now 
Ownership Management 
Plans on request 


BROWN, WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS, VOUGHT & CO., In« 
20 East 48th Street 


Vanderbilt 0031 


Representative on Przmises 





ize a trite romantic subject: two men! 


and a woman in the wilds, and the 
woman runs off with her husband’s 
Why not take this stencil, 
credible characters, and natural mo- 


friend. 


tives, and produce a romance-with-the- 
curse-off ? Why not, indeed; and you 
would have backed him to do it. In- 
stead, there are, as mentioned, patches, 
but patches in a dreary don’t-careness, 
what look 
like tributes to modern classic drama- 
tists. 

When the girl, an ex-manicure, 
deposes that, “I wonder if there ever 


otherwise diversified with 


was a man of honor who had so much 
honor that he could sacrifice it for a 
woman!” it seems too bad they are 
talking in a forest, where she can’t 
find a door, “off,” to slam. And when 
she interrupts the parley between her 
husband and her lover with, ““You men 
think you can dispose of me; vou think 


you can buy me and sell me and give | 


me but I’m going to do 
my own deciding now,” we were cer- 
tain that the lover would rush out into 


away .. 


the night with a secret in his heart. | 


As he is a bachelor lawyer of forty, 
with a mother fixation, we trusted it 
would stay there. 


ILLIAM BEEBE’S “The Arc- 

turus Adventure” is the book, 
mainly from Beebe’s own hand, of 
that cruise in the Sargasso Sea and 
thence, by way of the Canal, to Gala- 
pagos, with unexpected observations 
of a current rip and of the birth of a 
volcano, which just a year ago was 


being bulletined by radio on the front | 


page of that journal of Arctic and 
marine zodlogy, the Times. 

This like his ‘“‘Gala- 
pagos,” if less strikingly picturesque, 
by the difference between its fishes and 
its sea-bed mites and “Galapagos’’ 
It contains some of the 


volume is 


giant lizards. 
most enchanting writing he has done 
—which is giddily high praise, but 
not excessive for a chapter on his un- 
dersea diving experiences, or for one 
on his “philosophy” of the yellow- 
tailed surgeon fish, or for passage after 


passage all through. In the way of 
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ONE*ONE* TWO - FIVE 
P A R K." 
New York's Combination 
to a Home of Sdeal Charm 


The New Yorker who seeks a beauti- 
ful home with a refined environment 
will find the 6, 8 and 9 room apart- 
ments of 1125 Park Avenue exactly 
suited to his requirements: Living 


| rooms, master chambers and galleries 





excitement, there are hobnobbings with | 


sharks and sea lions—he and the oth- 
ers who dived wore only the helmet 
and their bathing suits, and found out 
by trying that man-eating sharks had 
been grossly overrated—and there is 


the volcanic eruption and the rivers | 


; Pe 
of lava pouring into the sea; though | 


justice to that as a spectacle, he ad- 


mits, was beyond his powers of de-| 


scription. — TouCcHSTONE. 


unusually large and well appointed. 


Booklet of plans and interior 
suggestions at your request 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INc. 


285 Madison Avenue 
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A few dollars judiciously spent in improvements would make 
this one of the most attractive homes in Westchester County 


QUAINT OLD 
FARMHOUSE 


In the picturesque old village of Long Ridge, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 
HIS charming old Colonial Farmhouse has 
two fireplaces; one is the old Dutch Oven 
type. The house was built in the days of hand- 
hewn timbers, is in excellent condition to-day and 
presents wonderful possibilities for remodelling. 
It is near New York—only forty- five miles 
from 42nd Street—and yet it is in the midst of 
real country. 40 acres of picturesque rolling land 
furnish beautiful vistas inevery direction. The 
ground is high above sea level and the country is 


healthful. 

On the property are 2 orchards, large Cornell model Poultry 
House in a barn. It is exceptionally well adapted for raising 
Poultry and Fruit. Send for Il!ustrated Folder. 


FOR SALE 


Price $18,500 
This is a Real Bargain! 
Property may be seen at any time. Inquire of your broker, or 
Owner A. R. GRISWOLD 
381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. Tel. Madison Square 6600 








You'll sing for joy! 


Sb to hike and ride—peaks to 
climb—lunch on the dizziest edge— 
lakes too blue to be real—sunsets too 
gorgeous to paint . . . . Snow and ice 
and sweaters in July! And what an ap- 
petite you put on—satisfy—ride off and 
meet again when you give yourself this 
kind of holiday — without frills — or 
hotel prices. 

Nine Bungalow Camps—each with 
its special features—with refrains that 
roar from the camp fires to the snowy 
mountain tops .... All with 
bungalow cabins— A-1 kitchens and 
pep, ramping for a canter. So easy to 
reach them . . . Rates only $5.50 a day. 


Summer Tourist Tickets at 
Greatly Reduced Fares 


Ask for full information, mention B, C.—Y 


Canadian Pacific 


F.R. , Gen, Agent, Pass. 
344 Ave., New York 





NAUGHTY NEW YORKERS 
QUITE A WHILE AGO 


“There was no one committed at 
the watch returns; but in the course 
| of the day yesterday, the following 
| were brought up and sent to Bridewell: 
| “John Morris, an Englishman, for 
rudely seizing Mrs. Hanson round the 

waist, as ihe was walking to church 
with her husband. 

“William Johnson, for being dread- 
fully abusive at Mrs. Henwick’s soda 
water store, near Gouverneur Market. 
He went in and destroyed all the 
glasses and decanters, and beat the 
daughter. 

“A fire volunteer, for being con- 
cerned in a dreadful fight last eve- 
ning, near Hugh Riley’s porter house, 
corner of Leonard and Centre 
Streets.” —From the New York Tran- 
script, July 28, 1834. 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because my window looks out on 
the roof of a fraternity house and last 
night, or rather morning, at three a 
young man stood on that roof and 
threw pebbles against a window on my 
left. And, 

Because, when the window opened, 
the young man called softly: “It’s 
just like a summer night. Let’s go 
somewhere; let’s go walking on the 
Drive!” And, 

Because some one answered, ““You’re 
crazy,” and a window closed. But 
mostly, 

Because, from a window on the 
right, an eager young voice cried out, 
“7 will!” 

—CAaTHERINE WoopRUFF 


Because upon ascending Carnegie 
Hall studios in the Fifty-seventh 
Street elevator, the stranger swiftly 
notes the floor numbers painted inside 
the shaft which read “2nd Floor,” 
“3rd Floor,” and so on: “Sth Floor” 
and then “6th and 8th Floors.” Then 
“7th Floor.” Then “9th Floor”— 
and is then and there initiated into one 
more mystery of the great metropolis. 

Because the occasional pilgrim to 
New York gazing from the Pullman 
window just before the train ducks 
into the tunnel beyond Jersey City, 
wonders when he will next see vegeta- 
tion, and is answered as his taxi pauses 
in a jam on Seventh Avenue by peer- 
ing across a recently opened chasm to 
the Heights of the Astor where soot- 
stained shrubbery smiles down at him 





from the roof garden.—A. B. BERND 
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| BEST of the Best Sellers , 





JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
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“As good as ‘Jurgen’ if 
not better.”—N. Y. World, 
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EVERY THING! 


TENNIS, COLF, RIDING 


ROOM OR APARTMENT 
WITH MEALS 


ONLY 18 MIN. FROM PENN. STA. 
(or 35 minutes by de luxe bus service 
from B. Altman Co.’s Store) 


A charming, comfortable 
home ideally situated — 
amid beautiful country 
gardens and cool, green 
lawns. Unusual advantages 
for rest and recreation. Ac- 
commodations as low as $25 
per week (including meals.) 


Kew Gardens Inn 
Kew Gardens, L. I. 


Phone: Richmond Hill 3892 


TANGO 


Prepare for an enjoyable vaca- 
tion. Learn the fascinating new 
simplified Tango, Charleston 
and Fox Trot in a few strictly 
private lessons. To keep my 
expert staff of incomparable 
teachers busy this month, I am 
offering private lessons at half 
the usual rate. Learn now—for 
almost nothing—and surprise 
your friends. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Prince of Wales’ Instructor 
7 East 43rd St. 








Vand. 1774 
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TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Most Worth While 


NOVELS 

Two or Turee Graces, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran.) A short novel, with a continuous 
“story interest”; and extra good short stories. 

EvA AND THE Deretict Boat, by Franz Mol- 
nar (Bobbs-Merrill). Two short novels: 
Eve in a mining camp; and love’s over- 
whelming of a girl of fifteen. Diverting. 

Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Cab- 
ell (McBride). Satirical fantasy. Poictesme 
and its heroes after Dom Manuel’s passing. 

Beatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon © 
Schuster). Tragic. A brilliant variation on 
the modern mother-and-son theme. Uniform 
in length and type with “Fraulein Else.” 

GanpLe Fottows His Nose, by Heywood 
Broun (Boni & Liwveright). An _ innocent- 
looking fairy tale that has as much to say 
as some authors say through masses of 
earnest realism. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Har- 
per). Whys, wherefores, and development 
of a woman reformer. So far, the best in 
American fiction from the new psychology. 

TreFTALLow, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, 
Page). Conduct vs. principles and_ religi- 
osity in eastern Tennessee. 

Tue Viapucr Murper, bv Ronald A. Knox 
(Simon ©& Schuster). An uncommonly in- 
genious detective story; no melodrama. 

Socpiers’ Pay, by William Faulkner (Boni & 
Liveright). A sardonic and fantastic recol- 
lection of the state the war left life in. 
Full of good things. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring (McBride). 
SPANISH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Be- 
nét (Doran). Mary Gtenn, by Sarah G. 
Millin (Boni & Liveright). Croup CucKoo 
Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Harcourt, 
Brace). GENTLEMEN PreFer BLonpes, by 
Anita Loos (Boni ©G@ Liveright). Tue 
Diary oF A YounG Lapy oF Fasnion, “by 
Cleone Knox” (Bobbs-Merrill). 


SHORT STORIES 
Tue Love Nest, by Ring W. Lardner (Scrib- 
ner’s). Among Lardner’s very best. 


GENERAL 

THe Arcturus ADVENTURE, by William 
Beebe (Putnam). Noticed in this issue. 

Tue Rosarie Evans Letrers From Mexico 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Her own story and self- 
revelation. Intensely interesting. 

Fix Bayonets, by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). The Marines in France. One 
of the books of the year. 

Tue Mauve Decape, by Thomas _ Beer 
(Knopf). An exceedingly artistic, if em- 
bittered, contemplation of America in the 
1890s—the show and its background. 

Nororious Lirerary Attacks, edited by Albert 
Mordell (Boni ©@ Liveright). An_inter- 
esting collection, scattering down through 
the nineteenth century. 

Tue Linxs, by Robert Hunter (Scribner’s). 
Golf architecture, enticingly explained. 

Havetock Extis, by Isaac Goldberg (Simon & 
Schuster). Ellis assisted the author with this 
biography, the first. 

Evcar Attan Por, by Joseph Wood Krutch 
(Knopf). A moderate and stimulating psy- 
choanalytic study. 

Tue Paris Tuat’s Nor in THe Guive Books, 
by Basil Woon (Brentano’s). Very New-Yorky 
chat on prominent Americans overseas. 

Our Times: Tue Turn oF THE Century, by 
Mark Sullivan (Scribner’s). A book on the 
American °90s and early 1900s that read- 
ers over fifty would be likely to prefer to 
Thomas Beer’s. 








Introducin g 
Winnie-the-pooh 
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“He always comes down stairs on the back of his 


head”— 


And he’s the very boonest companion of the young 
man who “took great care of his mother tho’ he was 
only three”— 


Yes, Winnie-the-Pooh belongs to Christopher Robin— 





And Christopher Robin somehow seems to belong in 
the Sunday magazine of the Herald Tribune. 


And there he is—every Sunday in the 


New Christopher Robin Series 
by A. A. Milne 


So if you're very young yourself or have a very young 
person in your house or if you’re not too crabbed to 
enjoy the most delicious child-humor since Lewis 
Carroll all you have to do is put in your order now 
for the Sunday issue of the 


ew Dork Herald Gribune 
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Table, chairs, accessories—everything in this famous Board of Directors’ 
Room is playing its harmonious part in a great commercial romance. Any- 
thing less than the finest, most distinctive furniture would be sadly out of place. 


ee 


. ee la Sen a ne ge 
= eatea. dou ocean aoe 


‘6 

‘Tue Board will meet today.” 
How often that tends to produce a 
tension that affects the entire 
company! But seated around a 
magnificent table, under the 
calming influence of stately, dig- 
nified furnishings, men somehow 
relax, their decisions reflect more 
poise, and the slightly higher cost 
of our type of furniture is. justi- 
fied many times over. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. Aic 


es EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


ll East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 

















“More than the sale of merchandise — a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























O Excitement furnished by boat race— 
Frocks furnished by B. Altman & Co. 


Original models imported from Jane 
2 Regny—reproductions, variously priced, 


$29.00 to $49.00 


* Sports Department 


THIRD FLOOR 

















When you’ve taken 
a plunge in the cool, bracing surf — 
and battered and wet with 
spray, you climb out on 
the welcoming sand 
—bhave a Camel! 


WHEN the surf is running oh B 





( in from the sea. And you e ». 
A "> plunge in to shoulder aside . 
the foam-topped rollers. 
‘ When you climb out, glow- 
‘ ing, and join the crowds on 


the beach—have a Camel! 


For after healthful exer- 
cise, no other cigarette in 
the world satisfies the taste 
like Camels. Camel mild- 
ness and mellow fragrance 
is the awaited award of mil- 
lions of experienced smok- 
ers. Camels are rolled of 
the choicest tobaccos nature 
grows—they never tire the 
taste. Camels are the expert 
blend that- did away with 
cigaretty after-taste. 








So this sparkling day as 
you start for the cool, rest- 
ful beach. When with meas- 
ured strokes you have tried 
your strength against the 
breakers — know then the 
most fragrant mellowness 
ever made into a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! An 


Camels contain the very choicest tobaccos grown in all the world. Our highest wish, if you 

Camels are blended by the world’s most expert blenders. Nothing is do not yet know and 

too good for Camels. In the making of this one brand we concentrate poop ged y mage they 

the tobacco knowledge and skill of the largest organization of tobacco We invite you to com- 

experts in the world. No other cigarette made is like Camels. They pare Camels with any 
are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 





other cigarette made at 
any price. 
R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


© 1926 








